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For Mountain Schools; Culture Plus Vocational Training 


This issue of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK is de- 


voted largely to the educational question. One of 
the two major items in the expansion program 
of the Council of 


that of 


Southern Mountain Workers is 
coordinating the programs of mountain 
schools toward a correlation of culture with vo- 


cational training. A training of the mind without 
character building may result in a keener minded 
explointer of his fellow men. A training of the 
mind. without training the hand may result in an 
educated person without ability to earn his bread 
and butter. Our mountain people need above all 
to know how to better earn their bread and butter. 


Through vocational training, part at least of the 


second major project of the exransion program, 
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A biology field trip; they 
study the kind found in their 
own fields. 
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that of an economic base for better living in the 
mountains is taught. 

Most of our mountain schools operate on this 
program. We use illustrations from Warren Wil- 
son Junior college because this kind of a program 
is so adequately implemented and carried out there, 
with 680 acres of land, shops, schools, a chapel, 
and dormitories. The students “earn as they learn ;” 
culture and sound education is coupled with vo- 
cational training and religious instruction. They 
discuss any problem of interest, learn how to ex- 
press themselves, to cooperate, to practice citizen- 
that work with the 
that honest 
dignifed as any white collar job. 





ship and, not least but by far 


hands is honorable and labor is as 
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An engineering construction 
crew; practically all building 1s 


done by students. 
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Fall plowing they earn as they 


learn. Even small farmers can 
afford a tractor through co- 
operation. 
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Harvesting soy beans; a crop 
that fertilizes soil as they pro- 
duce. 
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“A good citizen should have the ability to work, 
the opportunity to work, and the personal qualities 
which enable him to participate in, contribute to, 
help improve, and enjoy the activities of life.” 

“All education should be usable Education 
should teach people how to be, to do, and to live... 
Manual and emotional, as well as intellectual devel- 
opment should have a place in the training pro- 
Education should teach people how to do 
It should provide the 


gram... 
—that is, how to work. 
training an individual needs in order to be able to 
. There is now, and during the 
postwar period there will be, urgent need for much 


earn his living 


more opportunity for education which prepares one 
specifically for earning a living.” 

“The lecture-texthbook-memorizing type of learn- 
ing does not occur in any life experience except in 
the school. Teachers at all levels would do well to 
become familiar with, and utilize, the methods by 


Much im- 
provement is needed in the atmosphere of formal 
teaching. 


which people learn outside of school. 


Democracy must obtain in teacher-pupil 

relationships as well as in the teacher-administrative 

and teacher-supervisory relationships in a school.” 

Dr. JouN Guy FowLkes, 
Director of the Committee on 
Educational Planning of the 
United States Office of Ed- 
ucation 





“I thank God we have no free schools nor 
printing. And I hope we shall not have these hun- 
dred years. For learning has brought disobedience 
and heresy and sects into the world; and printing 
has divulged them and libels against the govern- 
ment. God keep us from both.” 


—The Governor of Virginia in 1671. 
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A Mountain School Is The Life Of A Community 


FRANK D. ALEXANDER, Ph.D. 


Dr. Alexander was one of Ye editor's star students at Vanderbilt University. He was 
for some time on the staff of T. V. A. and is now a research specialist for the Division of 
Rural Life and Population of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School is located in 
the middle of the richest farming community of 
Rabun County, Georgia. Its history is intimately 
associated with that of the valley in whose midst 
it has developed. A real understanding of the com- 
munity is possible only in the light of the history of 
the school. On the other hand, any attempt to give 
effective direction to the future role of the school 
in the life of the community must be based on a 
thorough understanding of the culture of its peo- 
ple. Since the principal object here is to indicate 
broadly some of the approaches whereby a moun- 
tain school, such as Rabun Gap-Nacoochee, may in- 
fluence constructively the life of the immediate 
community in which it is located, a brief descrip- 
tion of the culture of the valley community will be 


@ @ presenter. Against this background a short sketch 





of the history of the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School, particularly as that history has impinged 
on the life of the community will be given. Then 
in the light of this history and the basic culture 
of the community, some suggestions as to the 
school’s future role in the life of the community 
will be made, without any intention of assuming 
the policy forming role for a specific school but 
rather to show by example an approach to the prob- 
lems of education among mountain people. 

THE CULTURE OF THE COMMUNITY 

The Valley Community is located in the moun- 
tains of northeast Georgia. The Little Tennessee 
River has its origin on the mountain slopes that 
border the community. The soil on the floor of the 
valley is black and rich. On the low foothills of 
the mountains and the upper levels of the coves 
the soil is a sandy clay which, while often culti- 
vated, is poorly adapted to agriculture. Farming 
is predominantly self-sufficient, although within 
recent years truck farming has increased. 

The community has a well-defined status in the 
county. People living in the valley are made aware 
of belonging to this locality group by the defini- 
tions of those who live outside the area. Through- 


out the county The Valley is a commonly used place 
name. The name carries with it certain well-known 
characteristics. It is generally recognized as having 
the best farm land in the county. Its citizens are 
proud of their moral reputation, for unlike several 
communities along the main highway, there are no 
“juke joints’ or roadhouses, and “moonshine” and 
bootlegging activities are less prominent than they 
are in some other communities in the county. 

The population is markedly homogeneous and 
stable. Only one Negro family lives there. Kinship 
ties are numerous. Almost two-thirds of the fam- 
ilies are owners. Many of the families have always 
lived in the community. Large numbers of both 
husbands and wives were born there. The owner 
families have a strong attachment to the land. Orig- 
inally, large tracts were held by each owner, but 
these tracts have been subdivided again and again 
through inheritance until now the median number 
of acres owned by farm owners is 48.8. It is com- 
monly reported that land values are inflated be- 
cause of the tenacity with which descendants cling 
to their inherited plots. Indeed, a major problem 
which the community faces is the pressure of popu- 
lation on soil resources. In 1943 for a sample of 
164 farm families the average number of crop acres 
per person was 3.9, whereas for the State of Geor- 
gia the average was 6.5 acres and for the State of 
Kansas 29.5 acres. 

Class cleavages are not distinct and appear to 
have no great significance. There are two groups 
of families in the community which are defined as 
different from the main body of people. One con- 
sists of several poor families near the community 
center whose heads work at odd jobs or as section 
laborers on the railroad; the other group includes 
several low-income, backward families who live far 
up the cove and farm the mountain slopes. In ad- 
dition, there is some cleavage between the natives 
of the valley and the people connected with the Ra- 
bun Gap-Nacoochee School and farm. In matters 
of leadership the natives sometimes regard the 
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teachers with jealousy. Tenants on the school farm 
are accepted in the churches and are given leader- 
ship positions ; nevertheless, there is a gap in social 
interaction between them and the natives. 

The educational level of husbands and wives is 
sufficiently low to preclude any great divergence 
in thought or behavior. The occupational situation 
also contributes to homogeneity, for almost four- 
fifths of the families are engaged in farming. 

Some forty years ago, the valley was an iso- 
Today it has fairly adequate 
Although 


lated community. 
transportation by both rail and highway. 
the extreme isolation of former days has been 
broken down, many families are still isolated. Less 
than half of the families have a car or truck. Many 
do not take either a magazine or newspaper. Tele- 
phones are relatively scarce; and over one-fourth 
of the families have no radio. 

An outstanding feature of the community’s cul- 
ture is the informal manner in which people work 
together on community enterprises. Organizational 
structures are difficult to maintain and in enter- 
prises involving the entire community are either 
ignored or never developed. Ministers find it dif- 
ficult to organize or maintain organizations in the 
churches. In the past, community leaders have at- 
tempted several community-wide organizations ; 
these have flourished for a time but finally became 
difficult to maintain and then disintegrated. 

In a community which is as unorganized as the 
valley, the family easily becomes the most signifi- 
cant social group. Limited observation indicated 
the presence of strong family ties and deep affec- 
tion among members. There can be no doubt that 
the emotionally significant experiences of the peo- 
ple center in the family group. Many of these fam- 
ilies have low standards of living, and both moth- 
ers and fathers are poorly trained to direct their 
households with the result that the health, recrea- 
tional, educational, and aesthetic levels of the fam- 
On the whole the 


families are fairly large; and, since it is from these 


ily group are often very low. 


large families that the future urban population of 
the nation may be expected to be drawn, it is im- 
portant that their children should be properly pre- 
pared for transition to an urbanized environment. 

The organized religious life of the community 
finds expression in six different congregations or 
five separately organized church groups; one is a 


neighborhood church, the membership of which is 
in a parent church at the community center. Three 
of the congregations are Baptist, two Presbyterian, 
and one Methodist. Membership in the Baptist 
group is largest, followed by the Methodist; the 
While the 


churches co-operate in some activities, their rela- 


Presbyterian membership is very small. 


tionships are not entirely amicable. The Presbyte- 
rian Church which did not make its appearance 
until 1928 is still considered an intruder. The re- 
fusal of the Baptist Church to accept a plan for one 
community church building continues to be remem- 
bered. The breaking by the Methodist Church of 
the noncompetitive preaching service agreement 
made when a program for building two new church 
buildings was begun continues to rankle. 

Church life for many of the people is still the 
preaching service with very little awareness that 
While the reli- 
gion of the people is not extremely emotional, they 


the church is a social organization. 


have deep-rooted convictions that “right will pre- 
vail,” and that happiness, and to some extent, health 
and a good living are the result of Christian living. 

A brief delineation of the people’s value sys- 
tem would be as follows: Their most significant 
value is the strong sentimental attachment which 
characterizes families. Closely associated with this 
value is a deep love for the land. This love of the 
land is closely related to the strong family attach- 
ments that prevail because a number of the present 
owners came into the possession of their land 
through inheritance. A frequently dormant but 
nevertheless basic value to many of the Valley peo- 
ple is a sense of pride in the Valley community— 
an attitude which has developed to a considerable 
degree because of outside recognition of the better 
farming opportunities which the rich soil of the 
Valley provides in contrast to the scarcity of such 
soil in other parts of the county. A fundamental 
honesty and frankness is to be observed on all 
hands, and those who have known the people for 
some time say they definitely cherish their reputed 
honesty. Industry is another virtue. While it is not 
as obviously cherished as are other values, the deep 
regard which the people show for those who work 
together with the almost total absence of any dis- 
dain for work, even by the better-to-do families, 
confirms the correctness of listing industry among 
the people’s values. The fact that most of the peo- 
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ple have a basic respect for the church suggests that 
it symbolizes a whole complex of behavior and be- 
While not all of 
the people have come to accept in practice a com- 


liefs which give meaning to life. 


plete faith in the efficacy of education, for most of 
them the usual American acceptance of this value 


prevails. 


THE RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL IN THE LIFE 
OF THE COMMUNITY 
The Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School was first 


known as the Rabun Gap School, and its founder 
was Andrew Ritchie, a native of the Valley com- 
munity and Rabun county’s first college graduate. 
When one reviews the school’s history he realizes 
the many problems which its founder, for many 
years its head, must have faced. Only a native who 
could understand the culture of his mountain neigh- 
bors could have successfully bui't a school such as 
the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee has become. Mr. Ritchie 
was stimulated to undertake the task of building a 
school for his people by Mr. W. A. Curtis, who 
came to the Valley in 1872 and the following year 
Mr. Ritchie attended 
school. It was established under the plan of a work 
school with 100 acres of land on which students 
might work and support themselves while in school. 


organized a_ school. this 


The Rabun Gap school was established in 1903 as 
a combined e'ementary and high school operated 
under the public school system and supported by 
public funds and private donations. It was to ac- 
commodate both day and boarding students, and a 
farm was to be operated whereby boarding students 
might earn their living while in school. The farm 
would also be utilized for teaching scientific agri- 
culture. 

The founder sought to integrate his school with 
the community and to that end he drew un a cove- 
nant with the people of the Valley to provide for 
the improvement of public education and the build- 
ing of a high school in conjurction with the com- 
mon school system. It was Mr. Ritchie’s desire to 
emphasize vocational education, but he met with re- 
sistance from local people who desired to have 
greater attention given to literary subjects. Fur- 
thermore, the daily schedule of the hoarding punils 
who were expected to work a half day and attend 
conflicted with the customary 


a half day 


daily routine of local, nonboarding pupils. Within 


school 


a few years the elementary grades were withdrawn 


and a community school was established at the com- 
munity’s center. This school ultimately was con- 
solidated with four former neighborhood schools. 

The Rabun Gap school now became the Rabun 
Gap Industrial school. It was operated as a four- 
year high school receiving students from both the 
community and outside of it. The latter were 
boarded at the school. 

During World War I, Rabun Gap lost many of 
its students with the result that the number of older 
boys was inadequate to carry on the school’s farm 
operation. At that time, too, the prices paid for 
farm products were high and it was good business 
to keep every tillable acre of the farm under culti- 
vation. So it came about that whole families were 


brought in. Some residences already existed; 


others have been built over the years. From this 
somewhat opportunistic origin a farm family plan 
In 1943, there were 17 families lo- 


central 


has developed. 


cated on the school property. Besides a 
farm for boys and girls, the school has around it a 
circle of 1,200 acres divided into separate farms on 
which whole families are admitted in rotat:on for 
terms limited to five years.* Although families may 
remain on the school farm for periods of five years, 


When a 


family applies for admission and is accepted and as- 


rental contracts are renewed each year. 


signed a farm, the parents, as well as the children, 
undertake to carry out a prescribed p!an of farm- 
ing and a course of training as pupi's of the school. 
Each family is given its own separate boundary and 
required to operate it as a model farm. A house 
and barn, a garden, one acre for truck patch, pas- 
ture for two milk cows, and firewood for fuel are 
allowed to each family free of rent. Farm families 
are expected to furnish labor to the school at cus- 
tomary wages when not engaged in work on their 
own tracts. The rules of dividing crops in payment 


-of rents are similar to those between land-owner 


and tenant in the surrounding community; rental 
for bottom land is one-half of the crop, for upland 
one-third. The family must furnish its own work- 
stock and farming tools. Heavy farm machinery 
is furnished by the school on a co-operative basis. 
Minor repairs to buildings, gates, fences, and roads 
Larger repairs and 
Each family 


must be done by the familv. 
improvements are done by the school. 
is expected to keep a farm account book. 

In 1928 Rabun Gap was united with the Na- 
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coochee Institute, a mountain school supported by 
the 


came as the result of losses by fire of the main 


Southern Presbyterian Church. This union 


buildings of each school two years before. The 
combined institution was called the Rabun Gap-Na- 
coochee School. 

The first year of junior college work was added 
during the 1935-36 session. The following year a 
second year was added making the institution a jun- 
ior college. Formerly there were four high school 
grades in the school. At the present time only the 
senior high school (grades 10 and 11) is there and 
it is under the supervision of the principal of the 
The junior high school (grades 
As 


has been true for years, the relationship between the 


community school. 
8 and 9%) is housed in the community school. 


community school (public) and Rabun Gap-Nacoo- 
chee continues to be very close. Teachers are ex- 
changed and many activities and interests of the 
two schools interlock. 

With the union of the two schools a problem of 
the religious status of the school was precipitated. 
Rabun Gap had been a semi-public, nonsectarian in- 
stitution. When the faculty of the Nacoochee In- 
stitute came to Rabun Gap, they immediately or- 
ganized a Presbyterian Church consisting of the 
teachers and students who were Presbyterian. They 
organized in the school chapel and began to hold 
services there. When the community learned of 
this, there was considerable resentment. It was pre- 
dominantly Baptist with a small Methodist minor- 
ity. These groups were willing for the Rabun Gap 
School to be nonsectarian but not to have a new 
denomination come in and take over a school which 
yas looked upon as an institution in which the com- 
munity had definite rights since many of the orig- 
inal contributors had been local citizens and a des- 
ignated number of trustees were still chosen from 
the community. Some had already shown their dis- 
pleasure over the displacement of former residents 
through the school’s purchase of farm sites and the 
resulting movement of people from the vicinity of 
the Methodist Church. 


one time seemed destined to become the Valley’s 


The Rabun Gap center at 


service center, but the founder states that he defi- 
nitely attempted to discourage this development 
since it would mean that his school would be locat- 
ed in what might ultimately become a village or 
town. 


The founder of the Rabun Gap School felt that 
the new issue created by the Presbyterians combin- 
ed with the existing resentment toward the school 
required attention. Accordingly, he and the former 
head of Nacoochee Institute (now co-head of the 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee school) advanced the idea 
of having a community church building to be used 
by all of the churches according to some scheduled 
arrangement. If the three denominational groups 
would agree, Mr. Ritchie was willing to assist in 
raising funds from wealthy donors outside the com- 
munity. The Methodist and Presbyterian groups 
were willing but the Baptists refused to cooperate. 
Ultimately two new churches were built; the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians decided to have a common 
building and the Baptists began a structure of their 
Mr. Ritchie undertook to raise money for 


own. 
both buildings by soliciting funds from outside do- 
nors. Two new church buildings were constructed 
and eventually paid for through local and outside 
contributions. When the final decision was reached 
to construct the two buildings, a formal agreement 
was signed by the pastors of the churches, the local 
school officials, the church members, school patrons, 
and citizens of the community and sent to the co- 
heads, Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Coit, requesting their 
assistance in raising the necessary funds and pledg- 
ing themselves to the following cooperative pro- 
gram : 

“1. To promote by a joint movement the build- 
ing of the two houses of worship as herein- 
before described. 

“2. To make the work of the three church con- 
gregations and their ministers, as far as pos- 
sible, inter-denominational; and to avoid 

competitive preaching services, as for many 
years has been the custom of the commu- 
nity. 

To use the school assembly rooms for non- 
denominational religious services conducted 
by the teachers of the school and ministers 
of all the churches, and for other public 
meetings of the school and the commun- 
ity.” 2) 


This agreement has become the basis of friction 


bo 


The Cooperative Agreement (a publication of 
the Rabun Gap-Nacooche School, Rabun Gap, 
Ga.) 


~ 
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between the Methodist and Baptist Churches. The 
Methodists have expanded their original program of 
worship services to include an additional Sunday in 
the month with the consequence that both the Meth- 
odist and Baptist Churches have a morning service 
on the fourth Sunday in violation of the agreement. 
THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN 
THE COMMUNITY 

What now is the meaning of placing this brief 
history of the Rabun Gap-Nacooche school along 
side the community's basic culture? The school, as 
its history clearly reveals, is deeply rooted in the 
traditions of the community. The native founder 
built wisely; so thoroughly did he integrate the 
school into the life of his people that he gave it a 
traditional background which can be utilized in its 
future development. 
the community has in some way felt the influence of 


Almost every phase of life in 
the school. After leaving the school farm, a num- 
ber of its farm families have settled in the com- 
munity. The location of the community’s service 
center at Dillard was in no small way determined by 
Local people have made financial con- 
tributions to the institution and served on its board 


the school. 


When the candle of education burned 
low in the Valley, Rabun Gap was founded to give 


of trustees. 


educational opportunity to the people, and for many 
years it has stimulated educational interest among 
local Even the conflicts and differences 
which have developed around the institution have 
ultimately served to make it a part of the life of the 


citizens. 


people. 

The history of Rabun Gap-Nacoochee places it 
in a strategic position to become a true school of the 
people in the next generation. Such a school would, 
of course, consider its primary field of operation the 
community. High school training with a distinctly 
vocational emphasis and adult education would con- 
stitute its program. To attain an effective role as 
a fo!k school, it is obvious that it must find its ob- 
jectives and techniques in the needs and character- 
istics of the local people. Having private funds 
availab'e, it could definitely consider its work ex- 
perimental and advantageously accept its responsi- 
bility in this respect because it would be in a posi- 
tion to act more freely than would a school sup- 
ported by public funds. In building its high school 
curriculum, it would recognize the marked density 


ef the population on the land. To this end it would 


have a curriculum which would serve (1) those 
who might wish to remain in the community but 
who if they did would have to adopt some type of 
agriculture which would more adequately support a 
dense population and (2) those who might wish to 
leave the community for jobs in cities. 

The adult educational program would be direct- 
ed to raising the levels of health, household man- 
agement, farming techniques and management, rec- 
reation, and the aesthetic appreciations of all fami- 
lies in the community. To accomplish these objec- 
tives visiting teachers should be employed in as 
In view of 
the indifference to organized enterprises and the 
much more significant status of family life, the vis- 
iting teacher would be much more effective than 


large numbers as funds would permit. 


efforts to create organizations for carrying on edu- 
The strong pride which the people 
have in their Valley community could be utilized 


cational work. 


in developing the program and might ultimately be 
used to stimulate community organization. If the 
farm program should be continued, it might increas- 
ingly become a demonstration of good farming. The 
respect which the people have for those who work 
constitutes a real asset in developing a program of 
vocational training. The basic homogeneity of the 
population, with only one racial 
makes the task of developing a community-wide 


group present, 


educational program much easier than in areas 
where this condition does not prevail. 

There are a number of elements in the people’s 
culture which instead of being positive approaches 
for developing a community program of education 
These should be recognized 


The strong 


are serious obstacles. 
and plans made for dealing with them. 
attachment that families have for their ancestral 
acres may constitute a handicap in developing an 
educational program that will prepare and encour- 
age youth to leave the community. The churches 
with their backgrounds of relationship to each other 
and the school do not offer any particularly strong 
force for cooperation, though the effort to build a 
community church in which all denominations might 
worship was not entirely a failure and suggests that 
the churches might be counted cn for a positive 
contribution. At least, their significance in the 
community demands that. whatever educational pro- 
gram is developed, they must be considered. The 
tendency to define the teachers and the farm fami- 
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lies as a group, apart from the rest of the com- 
munity is an obstacle which will require finesse in 
overcoming. 

The developing of a people’s school is not an 
easy task. To gain the support of donors may be 
difficult for it is always easier to secure financial 
contributions for buildings and equipment than for 
experimental endeavors in the actual processes of 


education. But the future of mountain schools ap- 


pears to be more realistically assured by their con- 
tribution toward raising the standards of living of 
a community rather than by their contribution to 
collegiate education. The traditions and unique de- 
velopment of the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee school 
place it in an unusually favorable position to pio- 
neer in a role that is challenging and, if successful, 
certain to produce a better life for a whole com- 
munity. 


Education Through Health Instruction 


Dr. Joun O. Gross 


Dr. Gross was for many years president of Union College at Barbourville, Kentucky. 
He here gives us a story of the work of the Sloan Foundation which is experimenting, with 
the cooperation of the College of Education at the University of Kentucky, with teaching 
methods in mountain schools basing the usual cultural instruction on materials that teach 
better methods of living, with emphasis on nutrition. 


In several Kentucky mountain schools an edu- 
cational program is in operation that aims to im- 
prove health through teaching proper dietary prac- 
tices. Its instructional materials center upon prob- 
lems of diet. This stems from the conviction that 
through selected studies placed in the school curric- 
ulum the life habits and practices of the population 
can be changed. 

One of the chief proponents of this view is Dr. 
Harold Clark, professor of Education at Columbia 
Dr. Clark has observed living condi- 
In Indian vil- 


University. 
tions in every part of the world. 
lages along the Magdalena River in Colombia, 
South America, he found natives living in one or 
two-room grass, thatch or wooden huts, in the most 
All members of 
the family—inc'uding any animals owned—occu- 


unhealthy arrangement possible. 


pied the satfie room or rooms. Yet, at the very door 
of the villages was an unlimited supply of raw ma- 
terial with which to build adequate homes. 

The diet of these same people was entirely in- 
adequate. The climate made it possible for them 
to grow a wide variety of fruits and vegetables dur- 
ing the whole year—yet, there were scarcely any 
fresh fruits and vegetables. In every part of the 
world Dr. Clark found populations with improper 
diet, living in indescribab'e filth and with an utter 
lack of knowledge of sanitation and health. 


One place, however, that he visited in South 


China was an exception. There, a school in a small 
village had largely remade the life of the commu- 
nity. Its teachers assumed that the children would 
learn just as much of the three r’s if their mate- 
rials were associated with everyday life. One sub- 
ject studied in this Chinese school was diet. It was 
found that the diet of the people was inadequate 
and through a few changes could be greatly im- 
proved. Some of these innovations required not 
money but simply a wider use of accessible foods 
that constitute an adequate diet. Children there 
studied science by concentrating on nutrition, phys- 
iology and other subjects related to body functions. 
And their work not only developed the children but 
also greatly improved the health of the village. 

“Why shouldn’t schools point their work direct- 
ly at community problems?” was a question in Dr. 
Clark’s mind when he returned to the States. Even 
in the United States often there is too little connec- 
tion between what children study in school and the 
life they live after they leave school. In the moun- 
tains of Kentucky he resolved to make a trial of a 
real functional educational program. 

But Kentucky, like other States, could not fi- 
nance so-called new-fangled plans of education. If 
something different from the “old line” program 
was tried, it would have to be financed from a 
source other than the public funds. Fortunately 
for the mountains the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
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liked the idea and agreed to finance such an ex- 
periment. Consequently, several experiments that 
have for their main objective the improvement of 
the health of the mountain people through an en 
riched diet are now running in Kentucky. Along 
with the program go other aims such as the lifting 
of the economic level of mountain people, better 
housing, and scientific farm methods, but now the 
principal emphasis focuses upon food. 

The responsibility for the experiment rests with 
the University of Kentucky and it has delegated the 
actual work of tying the school to everyday life 
to Dr. Maurice F. Seay, Director of the Bureau of 
School 
knows life in the Kentucky mountains. 


Service. Dr. Seay, a native Kentuckian, 
As dean 
of Union College during depression days he lived 
in a region where 73% of the families residing out- 
side the corporate cities were on some form of re- 
lief; 55% 
40% had no cow; 70% no other animal; 40% no 


of them did not own a work animal; 


hogs; 11% no chickens; and 9% no livestock or 
poultry of any kind. 

One county where the experiments operate is 
100% rural, and 91% rural farm. A study made 
in 1939 ranked the county lowest among all the 
Kentucky county school districts in assessed valua- 
tion of property per child of school age. According 
to that study, the assessed valuation of property 
per census child was only $329. Compare this with 
the highest ranking school district of the State 
The median 
The 
annual spendable income per person in that county 
in 1940 was less than $100 and the value of farm 
The most serious 


which had per census child $9,850. 
for all Kentucky county districts was $1,389. 


land was listed at $13 per acre. 
problem brought by poverty is lack of nutritious 
food. Yet, the mountains, like many foreign coun- 
tries, could provide sufficient health-giving food fo1 
their daily use. 

The regular diet of lowest income families in 
rural areas consists mostly of pork, potatoes, corn 
bread, and coffee. A study of the dietary practices 
of the communities where the experiments were 
to be made showed that foods consumed were in- 
adequate in protein, calcium, phosphorus, Vitamin 
A, Vitamin B-1, Vitamin C. An analysis of lunches 
that the children carried showed no Vitamin D 
present. Generally there was sufficient bulk or cal- 
ories, but growing children reflected signs of mal- 


These children, it was believed, could 
have plenty of milk, vegetables, eggs and other nec- 


nutrition. 


essary foods if the desire was created for them. 
Now the one-room school tries to point the way. 
According to Dr. Seay, the mountain school 
program is organized too far away from the needs 
of the children. He heard one teacher impressively 
relate the story of the Holland boy who saved the 
dikes. In another school he found a wall-chart that 
illustrated in beautiful colors goats in Switzerland. 
Teachers in these schools, as far as technique was 
concerned, were doing good work, but there was no 
interest. Through the help of 
teachers familiar with mountain needs, instructional 


evidence of real 
materials full of adventures in everyday life were 
prepared for the schools. 

“We Garden” told 
keeping the water from the lowlands of Holland 


A reader, Plan a not of 
by saving the dike, but the need of controlling the 
water on and in the soil of their own farms so that 
the fertile top soil would not wash away to the 
river bed. Goats, in “Let’s Learn About Goats,” 
were not the kind used in Switzerland but the goats 
they could have for milk animals on their own 
To the tune of “Mary Had a Little Lamb” 
the children sing: 


place. 


1. Billy had a fine miik goat, fine milk goat, 
fine miik goat, 
Billy had a fine milk goat that gave four 
quarts a day.” 
Most of the studies center about food. A boy 
in the first grade has a fascinating reader entitled, 


“Vegetables on Parade.”” Here, a wider variety of 
vegetables than is known to mountain gardens passes 
The diet 


excludes from their gardens many vegetables of 


in review. restricted of rural families 
high vitamin content like soybeans, carrots, salsify, 
improved lettuce and spinach and gives about all 
of the space to potatoes, onions, and beans. For 
this reason some unused health-giving vegetables 
“Health and Happiness,” 
parodies on Mother Goose rhymes, changes “Jack 


and Jill went up the hill to get a pail of water,” to: 


must be popularized. 


“Jack and Jill went up the hill to gather greens 
with Yappy. 
They filled the pail with tender kale, and now 
they all are happy.” 
‘The walls of the school buildings are decorated 
with pictures’ from seed catalogs. 
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A book entitled, “John Raises Chickens,” begins 
with John observing that his mother’s chickens are 
not well-groomed like the flock owned by a neigh- 
bor, Mr. Jones, but are mixed breeds, small and 
unhealthy looking. Maybe, the book suggests, they 
have not been fed the right kind of feed and are 
This may also explain 

So John is pictured 


not receiving proper care. 
why hers do not lay eggs. 
starting to work on his mother’s cold and dirty 
chickem).house; he sprays it with used motor oil, 
cleans the nests, puts dry straw on the floor, and 
starts to feed the chickens with sour milk and corn. 
Later, he gets a setting of Plymouth Rock eggs 
and so the story progresses until John becomes a 
successful grower of pure-bred Barred Plymouth 
Rock chickens. And all the time the child learns 
about chickens he improves his reading and ability 
to do the arithmetic problems associated with poul- 
try raising. 

Through a group of attractive text books the 
possibilities of mountain farms to produce food are 
revealed. Every farm can have grapes, raspber- 
ries, rhubarb, apples, pears, plums, peaches. Plan- 
ning an orchard is suggested for a project. Par- 
ticular attention is also given to nut trees. 

” that the pioneer knew 
came from his farm. “Sorghum Time” tells how 
molasses is made from sorghum cane; it is delicious 


The only “sweetenin’ 


with hot biscuits and butter and is especially adapt- 
ed for gingerbread. Another substitute for sugar 
is honey and a fascinating little pamphlet entitled 
“Buzz, Buzz” tells of bees that mountain children 
find in the bee trees and move to a beehive. This 
story opens up the way for beekeeping and ends 
with a tempting table arrangement ,that shows a 
bowl of honey in the center. 


Fish, from earliest times, has been a stable food 


and yet fish are rare in the mountains. The idea 
in the book “A Fish Pond on the Farm’’ suggests 
as the title indicates one is possible. Now, the De- 
partment of Interior of the United States has pub- 
lished a similar brochure that gives simple workable 
instructions for a farmer to operate a fish pond as 
an integral part of his farming schedule and to 
realize from it 200 to 300 pounds of edible fish per 
acre for a period of several years. 

The results of this educational experiment are 
being carefully evaluated to determine what effect 
it has on the achievement, intelligence, dietary prac- 
tices, and health of the pupils. “Will the children 
achieve as much in arithmetic, history, or geogra- 
phy from these studies of diet as they did in the 
subjects taught in so-called old-line schools?” is a 
question that must be answered affirmatively to 
justify the use of the new material. Those re- 
sponsible for the experiment feel confident that 
they will. Children, they say, will learn to read as 
rapidly from materials about their own problems as 
they would from topics foreign to them—perhaps 
even better. In fact, the children should have great- 
er speed in understanding arithmetical calculations 
as the result of using them in the problems associat- 
ed with their foods. History need not be entirely or- 
ganized around kings and wars since great areas of 
history have always centered around food and the 
improvement of implements to obtain food. 

So far evidence is in favor of the experiment. 
The materials have captured the interest of several 
educators in this country who see in the experi- 
ment an incentive to increase the interest of the 
children in agriculture and better diet in all of the 
underprivileged parts of the world. Such depar- 
tures as these will help not only to quicken learning 
experiences but also point the way for a greater 
correlation of schools with life. 





GOOD NEIGHBORS 
Orrin L. KEENER 


Men and women are spiritual beings. All of 
us have seen our fellow man or woman when, in a 
flash of anger, there was looking out through the 
windows of the soul the spirit of the tiger or the 
wolf. Later we have seen, perhaps looking out of 
the same eyes, the spirit of shame or of the dog- 
with-tail-between-his-legs. Sometimes we see the 
spirit of hope and cheer shine out, as in the case of 


a bride or a young mother of a babe. Again we 
have seen in the same eyes the spirit of sadness or 
discouragement as the young woman buried her 
husband or her three-year“tld‘‘child. Yes, we are 
all spiritual beings, made—bf'in the process of be- 
ing made—in the spiritual image of our Creator. 
If we are spiritual beings and if we accept the 
definition of neighbor as given by Jesus in the story 
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of the Good Samaritan, then neighborliness is a 
matter of spiritual relationships. As such it can 
never be the routine picking up of robbed and beat- 
en travelers on the Jericho road, no matter how 
efficiently done. If nothing is happening in the 
lives of the neighbors, the mere doing of a deed 
amounts to nothing. 

In our world of today communities are larger, 
and the stature of spiritual man has not always 
kept pace with the growth of his communities. Be- 
cause our communities are larger, an. American 
willing to justify his failure to be neighborly might 
ask, “Which of my neighbors shall I love, for | 
have 135 million in the United States besides those 
But the 
man of spiritual discernment does not ask this 


in Mexico, South America, and China. 


question, for he recognizes that neighborliness, an 
exercise in spiritual relationships, does not involve 
helping three-fourths of a billion people any more 
than eating a meal requires consuming all the food 
on two continents. 

Neighborliness is necessarily a two-way affair. 
The truly considerate big neighbor will not refuse 
the piece of dirty candy proffered by the unfortu- 
nate little neighbor who has just been picked up 
after a tricycle accident. He will accept the gift 
in the spirit in which it is offered—even though his 
knowledge of germs forbids his eating it. Loving 
consideration of others lies at the bottom of all true 
neighborliness. 

In this thing-y age in which we live, it is some- 
times harder to be neighborly to one’s social equal 
or superior than to those deemed of a lower social 
group. Occasionally, howevey, the man in the big 
house, owner of three farms and two automobiles, 
may be left spiritually stripped along the highway 
of life, robbed of all aspiration and purpose, with- 
out faith in his fellows or in the goodness of God. 


Every human being needs the help of good neigh- 
hors. 

St. Paul would say: 

Though I invite my neighbor to my house and 
serve him a better dinner than he gave me, if there 
is no‘ love between us, we are merely going through 
motions. 

Though I unite with others in community church 
service, social gatherings, and cooperative organiza- 
tions, if we are not united by bonds of mutual re- 
spect and consideration, we experience little joy and 
accomplish little good. 

I may give all my possessions to needy folk, and 
wear out my body carrying the things to them; but 
if I do not really care for them, my spirit may still 
be bitter and theirs cold or humiliated. 

Good neighbors are very patient, very kind ; they 
are never jealous of each other. 

Good neighbors do not make a display of things, 
and thereby embarrass others. They are never rude; 
never self-seeking. They don’t have their feelings 
easily hurt, and they never carry a grudge. 

Good neighbors are never glad when others 
make tragic mistakes, but are happy to hear of their 
well-doing. They are slow to repeat tales that might 
be untrue, or harmful to others; but are eager to 
believe the best. They are never pessimistic; nev- 
er impatient. Good neighbors are always motivat- 
ed by Christ-like consideration of others. 

As for impersonal relationships, they will prove 
unsatisfactory and ineffective. As for professional 
charities and government relief, they cannot go on 
forever ; any organization not founded on love will 
eventually cease to function. But spiritual shar- 
ing, the give-and-take relationship between human 
beings made in the image of their Creator, this is 
essential to social life and human well-being. Neigh- 


borliness- must never pass away. 
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A Cooperative Educational Enterprise 


CHARLES C, GRAHAM 


Berea College, Sereda, Kentucky 


A story of the way a mountain college reaches out to needy places and brings its campus 


help to far-away places. 


Berea College is participating in a new educa- 
tional enterprise. In fact, institutions of 
higher learning in Kentucky are cooperating in this 
important educational undertaking. The six other 
institutions are the University of Kentucky, the 
University of Louisville, and the four state teach- 
ers’ colleges, namely: Eastern, Morehead, Murray, 
and Western. 
ual county in Kentucky. 

The general aim of each institution is the “im- 


seven 


Each college works with an individ- 


of the people in 
This 
educational project is sponsored jointly by the De- 


provement of the quality of living’ 
the county, especially through the schools. 


partment of Education of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky and the General Education Board of New 
York City. 

laski county. 
is working especially with the County Board of Ed- 


Berea College is cooperating with Pu- 

An advisory committee of the College 
ucation. The writer is the coordinator, and he has 
been working in the county four days each week 
since last autumn. 

Pulaski county is located in the foothills of the 
Appalachian Mountains. Much of the county is 
hilly, but there is some good farming land, especial- 
ly in the valley of the Cumberland River. The peo- 
ple are engaged chiefly in farming, but lumbering 
and mining are carried on in the southeastern part 
The soil is underlaid with limestone, 
Pulaski is one of the 


of the county. 
sandstone, shale, or coal. 
largest counties in Kentucky. Its area is 676 square 
miles. 

The roads range from good to poor. 
U. S. 27 passes north and south through the coun- 
ty and Kentucky 80 runs east and west. Some 
county macadam roads serve as feeders to the two 


Highway 


main highways, but many of the roads are unim- 


proved, which makes traveling quite difficult. The 
people are becoming good road conscious. 
Pulaski has a population of 39,863. Of this 


number approximately 12,000 are within the com- 


pulsory school attendance age. There is an average 


of 54 persons per square mile. The population is 
native born; there are only 44 foreign born persons 
There are 814 Negroes and 
one rural school and one urban school are main- 
tained for them. 

Schools must serve many isolated communities 


which means a comparatively large number of them. 


living in the county. 


The county system has 111 one-room, 33 two-room, 
3 three-room schools, and 4 composed of twelve 
grades. Besides these 151 schools there are four 
independent districts, viz., Burnside, Ferguson, Sci- 
ence Hill, and Somerset. 

The coordinator went into the county last No- 
vember with no preconceived plans to impose upon 
any persons or organizations. He entered the coun- 
ty to work with the people, to help them find their 
problems, and to assist them in their solution. In 
company with the county superintendent and the 
attendance supervisor he visited’ approximately 100 
schools before they closed in January. Two of the 
chief aims in these visitations were to learn the ex- 
isting conditions in the county, and to build an es- 
prit de corps between the school personnel and 
Berea College. 

The physical condition of the schools varied 
from good to very poor. The present County Board 
of Education had inherited a considerable debt, but 
it had adopted the pay-as-you-go plan with the idea 
of getting the schools on a firm financial basis. 
The Board was endeavoring, with fair success, to 
have the buildings painted on the outside, but the 
beautification on been left to the 
teachers and local communities with noticeable re- 


the inside had 


sults in a few districts and nothing done in others. 
The better teachers had gotten together some teach- 
ing aids, but the less progressive ones had exerted 
very little or no effort along this line. 
Approximately one-half of the 200 elementary 
teachers last year held emergency certificates. A 
goodly number had graduated from the secondary 


school only the previous year. The problem of 
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securing qualified teachers this year is similar to 
that of last year. 

The salary scale of teachers continues to be low 
when compared with that of industrial workers. 
The basal salary this year is $95, an increase of 
$20 over last year. To this amount is added 25 
cents per college hour, $5 for going to school in 
1944, $2 for each year of experience up to five 
years, and $8 for a B.A. or B.S. degree. Last 
year a teacher with a degree could receive $985, 
while this year the same teacher may receive $1,- 
200. The school term has been extended from sev- 
en to eight months for the elementary grades, and 
from eight to nine months for grades nine to 
twelve. The increase in salary has been made pos- 
sible through greater state appropriations. 

In the early spring a planning council was or- 
ganized to work on improvements for the school 
vear of 1944-45. This council was composed of the 
superintendent of schools, the attendance officer, an 
officer of the Pulaski County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, a one-room teacher, a grade teacher in a con- 
solidated school, a secondary teacher, the county 
agent, the county health officer and the coordina- 
tor. This council decided to work on major objec- 
tives for the schools; to formulate three guides to 
he mimeographed for the teachers, viz., health, food, 
and conservation of the natural resources of the 
county ; and to do some work on a survey ques- 
tionnaire. 

Under the University of Kentucky a summer 
workshop was held for the teachers. They were 
urged to attend, and were informed that their sala- 
ries would be increased if they were in attendance. 
The total enrollment was 153, which was the larg- 
est off-campus workshop in Kentucky. The work 
done by the planning council was used during the 
workshop. The effects of this workshop are very 
noticeable in the schools. 

Five major objectives for the school year 1944- 
45 were adopted. The first one was “Better Teach- 
ing.” Besides urging the teachers to attend some 
teacher training institution or summer workshop, 
four helping teachers were employed and given spe- 
cial training in the workshop. These four persons 
spend their time working among the schools. A 
materials bureau has been established in order to 
supply the teachers more adequately. This room 
serves as headquarters for the helping teachers, and 


the weekly meeting place for them and the coordi- 
nator. The niaterials bureau room is open on Sat- 
urday, and helping teachers are available to assist 
the teachers with their problems. 

Five schools in the county have been designat- 
ed as community schools. The teachers in charge 
of these schools live in the district. These schools 
serve as demonstration centers for the other teach- 
ers, as well as community centers for the local 
people. Better living for both children and adults 
is especially stressed in each one of these five 
schools. 

The second objective was beautification. Friday 
of the first week of school was designated as clean- 
up day. The parents were invited to assist in mak- 
ing the school a more livable place. Such things as 
cleaning the grounds, repairing or building toilets, 
planting shrubs and flowers, stopping erosion, oiling 
the floor, polishing the stove, and painting the inside 
of the building were stressed. The County Board 
of Education furnished the paint. The schools 
used $1,000 worth of inside paint the first two 
months. <A chart for the superintendent’s office has 
been constructed, so that when a school has made 
any accomplishments in beautification recognition 
will be given. 

The third goal was health. The schools are ob- 
taining assistance of the County Health Depart- 
ment, especially in immunization. A stock solution 
of chlorine for water purification is furnished. Per- 
sonal and community health instruction is being 
embodied in the class work. Diet is being stressed. 
Berea College is giving two $50 awards to schools 
for food production and preservation. Three school 
canneries have been constructed in the county this 
past summer. School lunches are being urged. 
Greater personal cleanliness is being advocated. 
The teachers have been instructed in the simple pro- 
cedure of hand washing, and a goodly number of 
the schools are practicing it. Guides in both health 
and food have been prepared especially for the rural 
teachers. 

The fourth objective was conservation of the 
natural resources. A course in conservation was 
taught in the summer workshop. The conserva- 
tion of soil, wildlife, and forest are under consid- 
eration. 

The fifth goal was citizenship. Vandalism of 
school property was found to be quite common. 
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[In order to overcome this destructive procedure the 
teachers are trying to get the people of the com- 
munity interested in their school by doing some- 
thing to improve it, such as replacing broken win- 
The 


teachers are being urged to supervise the play pe- 


dow panes, painting, and building walks. 


riods, as well as have the pupils practice mannerly 
conduct. 
and the 


of the school 


community has been made by the teacher and the 


An educational survey 


pupils this year. Here are a few of the questions: 


Was the inside of your school painted last year or 


the year before? Is there drinking water on the 


grounds? How many toilets are there? Was your 


school ground cleaned last year? Some of the ques- 


tions about the homes follow: How many homes 


are (1) painted (2) unpainted? How many homes 


are screened? How many homes have a vegetable 
garden? What is the chief type of recreation of 
the young people in your district? The plan is to 
repeat this survey at a later date in order to see if 
better living is in evidence. 

The people of Pulaski county are cooperating 
exceptionally well in this educational undertaking. 
A number of results are already visible. A meas- 
urable one is the increase in school attendance. For 
the first month of last year the attendance in the 
county schools was 88.7 per cent, while for the first 
month this year it was 95 per cent. Time and per- 
sistent effort on the part of an aroused citizenry 


will undoubtedly show other measurable results. 


Lula School Leader Of Community Progress 


J. E. Jones, Postmaster, Lula, Georgia 


This is the story of how one school principal, by democratizing his school through stu- 
dent participation and offering constructive leadership made his school one of the best in the 
state and changed the community from divisiveness to cooperation. 


Ours is the typical Georgia town. It is smal), 


predominantly rural. There is nothing unusual 


about it or us. Our location on a main north and 
south highway and the Southern Railroad give us 
easy outlet, but many other places have the same 
facilities. Our background is one of large land 
ownership and farm tenants who often have known 
This condition retards 
But in spite of this, the Lula School 
has developed a program that is far reaching, and 
has become widely known and talked about among 


pinched and scanty rations. 
progress. 


progressive educators during the past two years. 
Prior to the last two years the school had its 
many ups and downs. It operated as an independ- 
ent system. There were wrangles and disputes, 
with much hard feeling. Superintendents seldom 
stayed more than one or two years. In fact, some 
left in six months. There was much stir and trou- 


ble around the school. The trustees, harried by 
numerous problems, concerned themselves not only 
with finances but school discipline also. The school 
earned the reputation over the state of being a hard 
place to teach. 

With the help of the federal government, amid 


much wrangling and opposition, bonds were float- 


ed and a new building, modern in every sense, was 
erected in 1937. 
smooth. 


Even then school affairs were not 
Defi- 
nitely the school was not offering community lead- 


There were bickerings and strife. 


ership. The effectiveness of its educational pro- 
gram was seriously doubtful. 
Today the picture is different. Today the Lula 
It is reaching 
It is going beyond 
the immediate community to other sections. It has 
attracted the attention of educators and leaders in 
many places. Dr. M. D. Collins, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Georgia, has commended it 
as doing a “unique piece of work.” The Depart- 
ment of Education, Washington, D. C., has singled 
it out for unusual service to the war effort. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt has praised its work. Aubrey 
Williams, after visiting and seeing the school in 


action for a week, stated publicly that he only wish- 


School is active, strong, vigorous. 
out to the homes and adults. 


ed his own sons could have had the opportunity to 
attend Lula High School. Many leaders and edu- 
cators have come to visit and talk. 

It is not difficult to answer the question of how 
the change was effected, although it has been a 


difficult job to do. As postmaster in the town of 
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Lula, I keep in close touch with all civic, educa- 
tional and community matters. I have lived in this 
section all my life. I have five children in this 
school. My oldest son, who recently joined the 
Navy, receives his diploma this spring. 
more concerned with education than I. 


No one is 
How has 
the change come about ? 

At the end of the 1943 term, in a radio address 
from Gainesville, Georgia, I made the following 
statement, which still stands: “We have just closed 
the best term of school Lula has ever known. We 
believe in giving credit where it is due, and to do 
that we have to give Prof. D. L. West credit for 
our school’s progress this year. 

“Mr. West has been a great source of informa- 
tion and inspiration to our school and community. 
We are glad at this time to have the opportunity to 
speak our appreciation for his untiring efforts. We 
appreciate the manner in which he has our students 
thinking about local, domestic, and international 
He has consistently carried through a 
His teach- 
ing and attitude have contributed to the finest and 


problems. 
program of “Education for Victory.” 


highest type of patriotism, because he bases his 
thought and action firmly on the true American 
spirit, the best American tradition. His program 
has met with the heartiest cooperation from both 
students and patrons, as well as the entire faculty 
of our school.” 

So there it is, as simple as that. In reality this 
is the answer to how our school and community 
have been revitalized into a cooperative, progressive 
unit. I am certainly not one to over-emphasize in- 
dividual leadership, but I realize here that the prop- 
er kind of progressive leadership can make all the 
difference in the world. 

In the first place, Mr. West is a modest per- 
son. He has none of the overbearing, dominating 
attitude sometimes associated with hard-boiled su- 
perintendents. His attitude is characterized by con- 
sideration for his teachers, students, and patrons. 
While he has definite opinions and holds to them 
doggedly, he does not try to force his will on oth- 
ers. Many people have wondered how a small 
community like ours can command the services of 
such a man. The only answer I know is that he 
loves the work and contact with common folk life. 
He is young, a native of the north Georgia moun- 


tains. He has three degrees, with major work on 


Nor 


They merely open doors 


a Ph.D. 
does he overvalue them. 


But degrees have not spoiled him. 
of opportunity. He has traveled and studied in 
Europe, especially in the Scandinavian countries. 

But the most important thing about Mr. West 
is his intense devotion to the principles of democ- 
racy with its full meaning. And I mean that. He 
is free from prejudice and from the feeling of su- 
periority along class lines. Since he comes from 
the poor tenant-farmer class, his resentment against 
the hardships and exploitation they endure, as well 
as the common people generally, drives him for- 
ward in the fight for real human liberty and equal- 
ity. 

So this is the answer—a superintendent who 
knows what democracy is, believes in it, has un- 
usual ability to work with and influence people, 
and is determined to use every effort to make it 
work. Perhaps to people in the North or East, 
just the matter of one man in a community may 
But I state frankly that 
It makes 


not sound important. 
this sort of thing is unusual in Georgia. 
a world of difference down here, the difference 
between a static and a progressive school, a bick- 
factional community and progressive co- 
operation. 

One of the remarkable things is the spirit and 
enthusiasm shown by the students. This was not 
developed immediately. But after patient work, the 
school was able to go under a complete student 
council government at the beginning of the present 
Students actually have responsibility for dis- 
cipline. The seriousness with which they assume 
this responsibility may be judged from the follow- 
ing editorial, which appeared in a recent issue of 
the school newspaper, the Monthly Scrapper: 

By WINNIE LEE, a Student in the School 


ering 


term. 


Our Student Council had a meeting recently to 
take up the problem of a high school girl who had 
stayed out of school. This girl had left home to 
come to school, but stopped at Bellton and went 
somewhere else. 

This action was an infraction of our school 
standard, and we regret very much that it was nec- 
essary to discipline the student in question. How- 
ever, since it occurred, we are glad that the Student 
Council is able to take it up and make a proper 


decision. In this case we requested the offending 
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student to write an essay on “How I Can Improve 


My School Spirit.” 


Such a petty offense may seem insignificant, 
perhaps. But at a time like this, and in a school 


like ours, where we are truly trying to run things 
we feel that it is our responsibility 
This 


democratically, 
to correct such matters promptly. student 


was not only missing classes, but she was tearing 
down the high standards of the school and helping 
to create an atttiude which might, if unchecked, 
lead backward instead of forward to greater pro- 
gress. 

This is an example that can apply to all of us. 
It is important to come to school every day, pre- 
pare your lessons well before coming, give perfect 
the 
much as possible in preparation for the years ahead 
of us. We'll need it all later, For 


it’s going to take the best we can do to build this 


attention in classroom, and try to learn as 


be sure of that. 


world back to normal and to make the progress that 


must be made in the future. This is no time to 


waste time. 
that from now on each student 


feel that he has a definite responsibility for ev- 


It is our hope 
will 


This comes out in 
Our Lula- 


Bellton School now has an enviable reputation. We 


erything affecting our school. 
our school spirit and co-operation. 
don’t believe there is another school in Georgia 
ahead of it. We And 


we, the students, must do our share and accept our 


want to keep it that way. 


responsibility. 

A special feature, unique among high schools in 
Under 
this broad- 
for 


all Georgia, is the school’s radio program. 
the title of “Education for Victory,” 
heard every Friday afternoon 


Not a single Friday has been 


cast has been 
the past two years. 
missed, including the three vacation months of last 
summer. Students themselves prepare these pro- 
grams and give them. Every high school student 
has been on at least one broadcast, and the major- 
ity of elementary students, from the first grade up. 

In all war effort drives—scrap metal, Red Cross, 
etc.—the Lula School has led all others in the 
county. 

Being a semi-rural community, the school lead- 
ership has sought to deal with the problems of the 


tenants and small farmers of the section. 





THE TRUE WEAVER 


Washing wool sure ain’t no fun 
It’s filthy 
But the weaver 


And the 


and stinking work 
knows it has got to be done 
weaver will never shirk. 


Carding wool pulls your arms right out 
Wears. your back in two; 

But it’s a step the wool can’t do without 
So the weaver will gladly do. 


Spinning may look as easy as pie 

You. try it for just one day; 

That night you'll sit in the corner and cry, 
3ut a weaver won't stay away. 
Dyeing’s a long and a tedious task 
Roaming the hills and the fields, 
Sut a weaver would never sit down to bask 
In the sun, for she knows the yields. 

The forementioned jobs they may bore you 


The sweat, and the stress, and the strain, 


But the woven web before you 
The weaver knows it is worth all the pain. 
BERNIECE TERRY HISER 





FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


He took the warm, brown earth into his hand, 

The warm, brown earth which matched his own 
dark skin. 

He closed his fist and felt the heat expand, 

The heat a Southern sun had put therein. 

He took the pure bright colors of the earth 

And to the world he made a gift of them. 

He took a plant men said had little worth 

And found a use for fruit and leaves and stem. 

But though he did these things and many more, 

He did not take the praise, instead disclosed 

That it had been the hand of God that tore 

The lock which keeps the Book of Knowledge 
closed. 

Good fertile fields he made from useless sod— 

This man with willing hands and faith in God. 

The above sonnet is by Graziella Maggio, 16 € 
years old. 
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Training’ For Rural Ministers 


VLADIMIR FE. HARRIMAN 


Mr. Hartman is a farm boy who has chosen as his work that of the rural church and its 


community. 
at the University of North Carolina. 


He is a graduate of Drew University and did special work in rural sociology 
His service under the Council of Southern Mountain 


Workers is that described in this article by him and also that of adult education on coopera- 


tives. 


To bring to the rural preachers in the Southern 
Highlands a conception of the values in rural life 
is a part of the program of the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers. To do this, “preacher schools,” 
conferences and institutes have been planned. Invi- 
tations to hold such schools have come from north- 
ern Georgia, eastern Tennessee, western North Car- 
olina central Kentucky. Cooperating 
with the Council of Southern Mountain Workers in 
sponsoring these schools are the Home Missions 
Council of North America and the General Educa- 
tion Board. 


and south 


In most of the rural communities there are many 
untrained preachers. Many of these men are 
anxious to improve themselves but they feel that 
they are unable to continue their education in high 
school, college or theological seminary as they are 
farmer-preachers and depend on farming as their 
main source of income. In many places standards 
for ordination require little or no academic training. 
While many of these men with little training have 
qualities of leadership and have done much good 
they definitely need to know how they can serve 
their churches better and can assume roles of com- 
munity leadership. 

There are also many ministers in small towns 
who are anxious to know more about rural-urban 
relationships. Much of their work is with farm 
people. According to the census classification their 
churches would also be rural in that they are in 
towns of less than 2,500 population. Many of these 
ministers are college and theological seminary grad- 
uates. Their interest has been awakened to the val- 
ues of rural life. 

To promote attendance at these schools the field 
worker of the Council of Southern Mountain Work- 
ers contacts many of the preachers for several 
weeks before a school is held. Letters of invitation 
are sent out. Articles on the schools are circulated 


in the county papers of the area. District super- 


intendents, moderators and clerks of church asso- 
ciations, synodical secretaries and other administra- 
tive officers are contacted and asked for their co- 
operation. 

Occasionally one meets a rural preacher who 
feels that it is not necessary to have an education. 
There are a few who preach against the man who 


is educated. This is a protective defense-mecha- 





nism for their own inadequacies. The writer has 
been encouraged in that most of those he has met 
are conscious of their need for more training. Most 
of church members desire their preachers to be bet- 
ter trained. This is particularly true of the young 
people. They want one who knows how to work 
with them in young people’s groups; they want 
someone as their leader who can challenge them. 
If a preacher constantly condemns the young peo- 
ple for many of their activities he alienates them 
and misses one of his greatest opportunities. 

What is the purpose of these “preacher schools” 
and how will the objectives be accomplished. One 
purpose is to help the mountain preachers discover 
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the resources available for their use and develop- 
ment. These resources are three—natural, human 
and spiritual. The leaders in these schools desire 
to help them see and discover the inter-relationship 
Another 


purpose is to introduce them to all the other rural 


and inter-dependence of these resources. 


leaders in the community, such as the county agent, 
home agent, vocational agriculture teacher, field 
man of the Soil Conservation Service, Farm Secu- 
rity Administration supervisor, public health nurse 
and county superintendent. A third purpose is to 
train them in the use and stewardship of the re- 
sources—natural, human, and spiritual—with which 
all the rural leaders are working. This helps them 
to see possible areas of cooperation. It makes them 
aware of the dependence of the churches on good 
soil and a strong, vigorous community life. A 
fourth purpose is to help them see the possibilities 
of their churches as community centers; as inte- 
grating and coordinating institutions interested in 
the totality of man and the improvement of commu- 
nity life. A fifth and an incidental purpose growing 
out of the others would be to help create a fellow- 
ship between the ministers within an area across 
denominational lines that would face the problems 
involved in building good rural communities. 

How does the Council of Southern Mountain 
Workers propose to carry out these purposes and 
objectives of resource education? To date little 
work has been done to make the rural preachers in 
the Southern Highlands conscious of their re- 
sources. While some of the denominational colleges 
do sponsor schools for the untrained preachers, they 
have been concerned mainly with the presentation 
of a denominational program. The curriculum has 
been, with but few exceptions, the traditional one 
of Bible study, methods in evangelism, “inspira- 
tional talks,” singing and preaching. While there 
is much of value in such a program there is need 
to enlarge the curriculum and to relate Bible study 
to the problems of rural life. The Home Missions 
Council has been cooperating with Negro colleges in 
the South for several years in conducting institutes 
for Negro preachers of the rural areas. In these 
schools courses are given on such subjects as The 
Pastor and the Community, The Church and The 
Land, Rural Church Finance, The Preparation and 
Delivery of Sermons and The Bible and Agricul- 


ture. The Home Missions Council, the Town and 


Country Work departments of the Federal Council 
of Churches and of many denominational boards 
are cooperating with state colleges of agriculture in 
schools for rural ministers. The Council of South- 
ern Mountain Workers desires to render a similar 
service in the Southern Highlands, cooperating with 
schools and colleges and various denominational 
groups. 

In the area which the Council serves there are 
many agencies and institutions interested in minis- 
terial education. Many leaders of service agencies 
have come to realize the importance of the rural 
church as an implement of information for the peo- 
ple they desire to contact. The only organization to 
which many rural people belong is the church. The 
progress of their program is hindered unless there 
is cooperation by the churches and their leadership. 
They are anxious to acquaint the preachers with 
what they are doing; they solicit their cooperation 
and welcome the opportunity which a “preacher 
school’”’ provides. 

In its educational program the Tennessee Valley 
Authority works with and through several of the 
other agencies. Some of the men on the training 
staff and in the agricultural relations department of 
TVA want to present their program to the rural 
ministers ; until recently they have not had this op- 
These same men have done excellent 
with 


portunity. 
work in conferences on resource education 
teacher groups and have wanted to do the same 
thing with rural ministers. The Council of South- 
ern Regional Studies with headquarters in Knox- 
ville is a coordinating agency on research materials 
in education ; it is primarily interested in the trans- 
lations of these materials for all age and grade lev- 
els in the public schools, colleges and universities. 
Representatives of this agency have expressed their 
desire to cooperate with the field worker of the 
Council in “preacher schools.” What has been cited 
in regard to these two agencies is true also of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Public Health Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and many of the schools and colleges. 

To date one such school has been sponsored by 
the Council of Southern Mountain Workers; this 
was in cooperation with Western Carolina Teachers 
College at Cullowhee, North Carolina. During the 
past summer this college sponsored a work study 
conference on resource education for teachers. Sug- 
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gestions came from many sources—the president 
and dean of the college, the teachers, field men from 
the TVA, etce.—that it would be profitable for a 
similar conference to be held for the rural preach- 
ers. While plans for such a conference were being 
formulated by the Dean of the college and by the 
field representative of the TVA for western North 
Carolina, the opportunity came to the Council to 
help in the planning of the program and to direct 
the conference. 

This conference or “preachers school” was held 
at Western Carolina Teachers College October 2-6 
with twenty-five preachers in attendance represent- 
Meeting facilities and 
Scholarships 


ing four denominations. 
rooms were provided by the college. 
were provided by the Home Missions Council to 
cover the cost of meals. The only expense to the 
preachers was a small registration fee and the cost 
of transportation. Most of them drove to and from 
their homes daily which made it impossible to have 
night meetings. In future schools they will be en- 
couraged to remain at the school for the entire pe- 
riod without interruption. This will make it pos- 
sible to have night sessions. 

All of the men in attendance at Cullowhee were 
enthused and stimulated by the program presented. 
They desire to see the school be an annual event. 


Several of the preachers in their devotional talks 
and in speaking to those who led the discussions 
said that this was the first time in which they had 
clearly seen the relationship between God, Man and 
the Soil. They became conservation conscious. They 
felt they had received a philosophy of the soil, a 
philosophy which could be seen in action on field 
trips, in panel discussions, movies and_ illustrated 
lectures. In all of the devotional addresses the re- 
lationship between man and his natural resources 
as a steward of what God has given was dramati- 
cally and forcefully presented. 

As the writer was preparing this article a tes- 
timonial letter came from one of the preachers in 
attendance at Cullowhee. 
I followed up Cullowhee? Conservationally speak- 
[ have preached in both my churches 


In part he says: “Have 


ing I have. 
on “Give and it shall be Given.” I have talked 
cover crops, crop rotation, conversion into pasture 
of steep land, etc. And I find a friendly response ! 
It is a real joy.” Such reactions as this illustrate 
the necessity of winning new converts to the gospel 
of soil conservation and proper land use, commu- 
nity cooperation and planning as a part of the gos- 
pel of Him who is the exponent of the more abun- 


cant life. 


A Minister’s And Church Worker’s Rural Seminar 
And Work Camp 


BERNARD M. TAYLOR 


Many rural communities need improved facili- 
ties for religious services. We are using the term 
“religious services” in a wide sense so as to include 
services of worship, and Bible study, and also the 
complete religious ministry of service to every phase 
of community and_ individual life. Churches, 
manses, playgrounds, roads, telephone lines, com- 
munity freezer and locker plants, and many other 
things need to be built or improved. 

Many rural ministers and workers enjoy work- 
ing on such projects. They like to come to a com- 
munity in the way that neighbors come to the as- 
sistance of a farmer who needs a barn raised, work- 
ing together to do a job which one or a few alone 
could not get done. 


Barn-raisings were great occasions. A lot of 


work was done. Besides everyone had a good time 
in the neighborly fellowship which was a vital part 
The work was important. It 
The fellowship was 


of such an affair. 
brought the people together. 
equally important, spiritually, to the individuals and 
the communities involved. 

The work is important. The fellowship and 
study are important. Such work and fellowship 
prove to be a spiritual tonic, valuable for the indi- 
viduals and the communities involved. The second 
annual Camp at Alpine was held this summer. In 
spite of the snags struck and the uncertainties 
which prevailed up to the last minute, and the emer- 
gency adjustments which had to be made due to 
war and over-loaded schedules, the camp was pro- 
nounced a success by its evaluating committee. 
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At- 


tending were ministers, a doctor from the foreign 


It was held the first two weeks of August. 


mission field, Sunday School missionaries and lay- 
The 


total enrollment was fifty, counting one-day visitors 


men. Some brought their wives and children. 


as well as full-time campers. Dormitories which 
formerly housed the boarding department of the 
school furnished living quarters for the campers. 
There soon developed the spirit of a large rural 
family, with plenty of work to do but time left 
Meals were prepared cooperative- 
The men 


over for living. 
ly. Dishes were washed the same way. 
took their turn at these tasks along with the women 
and young folks. Each camper cared for his own 
room. A nursery school for the smaller children 
was conducted so mothers could be free during cer- 
tain hours of the day to participate in group activi- 
All the campers were given a complete physi- 
Members 


ties. 
cal check-up. Vespers were conducted. 
of the group shared in the leadership of the after- 
noon seminar and study periods. There were dis- 


cussions of the post-war problems of the rural 
church, religious education and community survey 
work. Many contributed to the scholastic and wor- 
ship activities of the camp. 

Much actual labor was done. A long dormitory 
building in serious need of roof repair was attend- 
ed to by an energetic group of men. A tennis court 
was begun and left to be completed by the people 
of Alpine. Playground equipment was built for the 
small children of the camp and the community. At 
this writing, two-and-a-half months after campers 
went home the playground is still in service by the 
latter group—especially the long rope swing fas- 
tened to a white oak limb above the campus stream. 
Books for traveling libraries were got in shape by 
the women. For two days and a night the men 
went to a community seventy miles away to help 
build a new stone church. Fie!d stone unscarred by 
hammer or chisel was used. Many loads of such 
stone were picked up and trucked to the building 
site. Campers were over-night guests of local citi- 
zens of the community. 

Next year we hope to enjoy a completed swim- 
ming pool while building a new link in the moun- 
tain road. In the seminars we hope to dig deeper 
into the study of significant objectives for rural 
parishes. There is a planning committee which is 


seeking to enlist outstanding leadership. Two pro- 





posed features are a special course for the wives of 
rural workers and facilities for learning and prac- 
ticing weaving. 
[t is significant that the financial side of work 
5S 


camp at Alpine also follows the pattern of a barn- 


raising. There is not a great burden on anyone. 
The Presbyterian Board of National Missions, 


(U.S.A.) sponsored the camp and budgeted some 
money for it. The repairs to buildings and the im- 
provements made on the grounds were worth more 
than this sum but it was of real benefit as it was 
used to help pay campers’ transportation costs to 
the field and expenses of special leaders and their 
families. Campers paid their own board bills just 
as visiting neighbors used to bring food with them 
for meals at a barn-raising. These expenses were 
kept low in this rural setting, and amounted to only 
$10.00 for one person, $15.00 for a married couple, 
and $20.00 for an entire family. And plenty of 
milk, cream, butter, fried chicken, peach ice cream, 
apple pie, etc., were enjoyed. 

Perhaps the following quotations from ‘The 
Parson’s Holiday’’ (news sheet of the camp) will 
help to explain our convictions: “The custom at 
work camps, and especially ministers’ work camps 
is much work (?) and much talk. In both of these 
the camp this year has excelled. The ‘jack-of-all- 
trades’ about the campus supervised the shingling of 
the cottage roof. An elegant ‘prefabricated’ back 
porch has been erected, a new railing has been add- 
ed, a dinner-bell pole has been put up and culvert in 
front of the dispensary is now ready for inspec- 
tiem...” 

It is the purpose of the planning group to make 
the camp a more and more valuable thing, a real 
spiritual experience for both communities and indi- 


viduals. 
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Social Evangelism 


AtvA W. Tay_or. 


A church held a great meeting. 

It won many, many it did not win. 

It did an unheard of thing; it investigated why. 

The Gospel was the power unto salvation, they said. 

Yet that power had failed to reach many. 

It had been powerfully preached and winsomely 
sung. 

Evidently something was needed besides preaching. 

They had talked with and prayed for many in vain. 

Evidently something besides personal work was 
needed. 

They found few men past thirty-five had been won. 

They concluded the man must be saved while a 
boy in the Sunday school. 

But they found few boys past fifteen in the Sunday 
school. 

\nd they found many boys in the town. 

They found another town getting them with the 
30y. Scouts. 

And another with the Junior Y. M. C. A. 

And another with organized baseball. 

And others in other ways that the boys liked. 

And they said we will get them too—and they did. 

All it needed was a man and a plan. 

So they added a social service to their evangelism. 

They did it through their Sunday school. 

Their church membership was small for the popu- 
lation of their town. 

They concluded to quit blaming the preacher and 
investigate. 

They found too many churches competing. 

They concluded to cooperate and start something. 

sut that is a long story and not all told yet. 

They found half the people belonged to no church. 

Some were Gospel hardened and some sin hard- 
ened. 

Sut some were open-minded, so they inquired fur- 
ther. 

They discovered almost no wage-earners in their 


church. 





They welcomed everyone—why did not the laborers 
come ? 

So they investigated further about the workingmen. 

They found wages unequal to the H. C. of L. 


They found many poor houses and run-down ends 


of neighborhoods. 

And they found their own members paying the 
wage and collecting the rent. 

They found many unable to enjoy the sermon. 

More did not feel at home in the church company. 

And they found other causes peculiar to wage- 
sarners. 

They concluded that wages had something to do 
with it. 

And that the place a man lived in might keep him 
from being a Christian. 

Also that churches inclined to serve classes instead 
of communities. 

They saw no way out quickly—a revival meeting 
would not do it. 

So they concluded to use social evangelism also, 

They asked for sermons from the prophets as well 
as the Psalms. 

They also got a series from James as well as Paul. 

They heard much about the Kingdom of God as 
well as personal salvation. 

They used the Bible and preaching to reach the 
neighborhood needs. 

They also served as well as preached, and they 
started something. 

The preacher had an inspiration. 

He concluded to study all the cases that he minis- 
tered unto. 

And he found it even more important to study those 
whom he did not get to minister unto. 

He took a widow out of a poor house and bad 
neighborhood to save her two little girls. 

And he went back to find a widow with five girls 
in the place. 

He provided for a family with typhoid. 

And he found neighboring families with it—and 
much dirt and bad milk. 

He buried a tubercular father, and found his chil- 
dren infected. 

He comforted a bereaved mother and found the 
house full of flies. 

He asked a physician why a child died; and the doc- 
tor was sarcastic. 

He said “Tell them the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away.” 
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And he knew the mother loved the babe but did not 
know how to nurse and feed it. 

He said to himself it is even better to prevent 
death than to comfort the bereaved. 

And it is even better to keep people well than to 
visit the sick. 

So he preached again on the body as the temple 
of the soul. 

And he used science as well as poetry to embellish 
his discourse. 

And he added social ministry to his pastoral work. 

He promoted mothers’ clubs with his Sunday school 
cradle roll. 

His church joined in the Christmas Seal campaigns. 

He induced the movie-man to show health films and 
did many other things. 

In fact his church began serving the community. 

People responded like they did to the ministry of 
Jesus. 

Within a year he found many revival meeting con- 
verts back-sliding. 

The revivalist said it was the fault of pastoral over- 
sight. 

Some of the church officers believed him. 

The pastor asked them to come with him and in- 
vestigate. 

They found some had emotional natures; the soil 
was thin. 

They found some had no foundation in religious 


education. 


They found worldliness could not be cured in a 
three weeks’ appeal. 

They found some in homes where no one but a 
saint could be a Christian. 

Some told them they earnestly tried but life was 
too hard. 

Others wept and asked how religion could live in 
their evil neighborhood. 

Some went back to the saloon and pool-hall and 
answered with silence. 

The pastor was cleared by the officers. 

But he convicted himself for not preaching a social 
message. 

He asked himself why pastors had not united to 
clean up the community. 

He said to himself: “I have found a new predesti- 
nation.” 

It was a foredooming and foredamning of people 
by the place they were born in and lived in. 

So he led his church to forget itself in service of 
its community. 

They turned from sectarianism to religion of the 
“pure and undefiled’’ type. 

They found some church machinery that took pow- 
er and brought no grist. 

They found some new inventions and attached them 
to the Gospel’s power. 

They added social salvation to personal salvation. 

And that church grew without pride but the King- 
dom grew more. 


Thy Kingdom Come. . . On Earth 


Dear Master, may Thy prayer be ours, 
May our lives be the leaven 
That shall make these beautiful mountains of ours 
A part of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
May the love-light gleam from every hearth 
In the dusky even-tide, 
May each of us seek his neighbor’s good, 
And all in peace abide. 
Let us root out the sickness that warps men’s lives 
And cultivate good health, 
Banish poverty, misery, waste and want, 
But never worship wealth. 
Let us girdle the forests of selfishness 
And cut down the thickets of hate, 
Plant seeds of happiness and good will 


"Round every garden gate. 


May the love of beauty and good good-times 
Smother the “weeds” of wrong; 

May the sadness of mothers with tired eyes 
Give way to smiles and a song. 

May a vision of the world-that-can-be 
Inspire, enkindle youth 

To love and serve the common good 
And battle for the truth. 


Dear Master, may Thy prayer be ours, 
May our lives be the leaven 
That shall make these beautiful mountains of ours 
A part of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Orrin L. KEENER 
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The Physicians Forum On Medical Care 


“We have accepted, so to speak, a second bill of 
rights under which a new basis of security and 
prosperity can be established for all—regardless of 
station, race or creed The right to adequate 
medical care and the opportunity to achieve and en- 
joy good health; the right to adequate protection 
from the economic fears of old age, sickness, acci- 
dent and unemployment .. .” 

—President Roosevelt 
in Message to Congress, 
January 11, 1944 


The Physicians Forum, representing a cross sec- 
tion of liberal medical opinion, takes a vigorous and 
medical 


constructive interest in the problems of 


care. The War has already focussed attention upon 

the need for medical care for the majority of the 

population. We believe that the post-war era will 
emphasize and intensify these needs. 

The general public demands more and _ better 
health services, but, on the whole, is unable to pur- 
chase them on an individual basis. A well planned 
program of medical care would benefit the public 
and contribute to the economic stability of physi- 
cians. An approach to a solution of these problems 
exists in a Bill for a National Unified Social Insur- 
ance System which is known as the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill, S 1161 and HR 2861, now before 
congress. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill is a plan to 
extend the benefits of the present Social Security 
Act. It provides for: 

1. A new Federal System of Health and Disability 
Insurance, including provisions for Maternity 
Benefits. 

2. Social Security Protection for Persons in Mili- 
tary Service. 

3. Extension of Coverage and Increase in Benefits 
for Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 

4, Tederalization and Extension of Unemployment 
Insurance to replace the Existing State Systems. 

5. A new Unified Public Assistance Program, the 
creation of a New National System of Public 

Offices, a 

through Payroll and Wage Taxes, and the Cre- 

ation of a Unified National Social Security Sys- 


Employment Financing Program 


tem. 


The Physicians Forum presents the following 
questions and answers to explain how the individual 
will receive his medical care if the Bill is enacted. 

Will you be able to afford a doctor? 

Always—and no need to wait to see whether 
Johnny’s fever will go away by itself. You will be 
able to call a doctor at once. 

Will you be allowed to choose your own doctor ? 

Yes. You can choose any doctor in your com- 
munity who is affiliated with the plan. You can go 
to the same doctor who is your physician now. 

Will the doctor come to see you at home if you 
are too sick to go to his office? 

Yes. And he will see you at home as often as 
the sickness requires. 

Will you be allowed to have general medical 
check-ups to see that you are really in good health? 

Yes, regular check-ups are necessary to reduce 
the number of sick people and to locate disease be- 
fore it is suspected by the patient. 

Will your dependents be taken care of as well? 

Yes. The bill provides your wife and depend- 
ent children with the same benefits which it pro- 
vides for you. 

Will it be possible for you to see a specialist ? 

Yes. When the doctor who is treating you feels 
that your case needs the attention of a specialist, he 
will refer you and there will be no extra fee in- 
volved. 

What will happen if you have to go to a hospi- 
tal ? 

You will be entitled to 30 days of hospital care 
in any one year. Thirty days is much longer than 
the average time a patient spends in a hospital in 
any one year. 

What if you need an operation? Will you have 
to go around to your friends and borrow the money 
to pay the surgeon ? 

No. The surgeon’s fee will be paid by the In- 
surance Fund along with the hospital fee and the 
laboratory work needed for diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 

Is your wife having a baby? 
about how to pay the doctor’s fee or the hospital 


Is she worried 


fee? 
Both will be paid for by the Insurance Fund, 
from the very beginning of pregnancy. 
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Did the doctor say you really should have a 
chest X-ray ? 

You will not need to figure out how to get the 
money. The Bill provides for necessary laboratory 
work, including X-rays. 

Will you need to go to a clinic because you can- 
not afford a private doctor? 


No. 


vate physicians in their offices or in your home, or 


You will be entitled to the services of pri- 
in the hospital. You will be paying your share of 
the medical costs by a uniform payroll deduction. 
Medical care will not be charity, but something to 
which you are entitled. 

What kind of medical care will you receive? 

setter than today. The great majority of doc- 
tors in the United States will serve under the plan 
because 100,000,000 people will be insured. Since 
the Insurance Fund will pay the cost, your doctor 


will be able to give you the benefit of all the needed 


laboratory, X-ray, specialist and hospital services 
when needed. The financial barrier between the pa- 
tient and the medical care he needs will be elimi- 
nated. 

Will doctors be able to earn a living practicing 
under this Bill? 

Yes. The Bill will increase the average income 
and the economic stability of the medical profes- 
sion as a whole. 

How will the Insurance Fund be set up? 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell’ Bill provides for 
a single payroll deduction of 6 per cent from em- 
ployed persons and an equal amount from their 
employers. Self-employed persons would pay 7 per 
cent of the market value of their services. 114 per 
cent of the 6 per cent would be applied to medical 
care costs, the balance to be used for the additional 
such as Disability, 


benefits Unemployment, Old 


Age and Survivors Insurance, etc. 


Mountain Farms; Incomes Before The War 


Knott County, Kentucky: Two-thirds of the 


families gross income less than $1,000; 11% less 
than $500; net income average, $518, or $2.00 per 
week per person; above includes things raised and 
used on the farm; cash income from farms aver- 
aged $173.00; 60% of the farms averaged less than 
$2,000 in 15% 


value of the farm home, $ 


value ; less than $1,000. Average 


331; all other buildings, 
$124.00; one-fourth of the homes average less than 
$200.00 in value. Average acreage of tillable land, 
13; corn yield, 19 bushels per acre 
l 





: average crop, 
75 bushels per farm; one-eighth of the farms 
yield less than 15 bushe!s. One-seventh had no 
fruit; one-seventh no milk; one-third produced less 
than one-half pint per day per person. The live- 
stock 


and 


average per farm was—work animals, one 


one-fourth—cows, and 


four and one-hali—chickens, 33. One family out of 


one one-third—pigs, 


fifty use home-grown wool. Average cost of home, 
$340. 
per room. 


Homes averaged one and one-half persons 


Grayson County, Kentucky: Cost of living per 
family, $736.00—47% produced on farm; average 
per $66.00, or 6c per per 
meal; clothing, $28.00 per person per year; child 
under five, $10.00 per year—six to eleven, $20.00; 


person; food, person 


hea!th, $24.00 per year for the family; education, 
culture and advancement, $10.00 per person; insur- 
ance, $12.00 per family. Average number children 
per family three. 

Laurel County, Kentucky: Cost of living, 
$689.00; 53% produced on farm, average per per- 
son, $80.00, or 7c per person per meal; clothing, 
$19.00 per person; health, $16.00 for the family ; 
education, culture and advancement, $30.00; insur- 
ance, $3.00. 


3.4, 


Average number children per family, 
Average cost of home, $440.00. 
Overton 


County, Tennessee: Average farm 





acreage, 62.4; crop acreage, 17—corn, 11 acres 
hay and forage, + acres—potatoes, one-third acre. 
Yield per acre—potatoes, 135 
bushels—oats, 10 bushels. Tenants 60% increase 
Average farm value, $828.00. 
County, 





corn, 16 bushels 
in five years. 

Fentress Tennessee: Average farm 
acreage, 54; value, $791.00; in crop, 17 acres— 
corn, 11, hay and forage, 5; potatoes, one-half acre. 
Crop total on average corn, 190 bushels—potatoes, 
50 bushels. 23% population received relief of which 
70% were rural miners, laborers or tenants; 47% 
rural population miners and laborers. Mines large- 
ly worked out; much of timber cut; 40% of land 
tillable but only 10% farmed; soil secondary. In- 


crease in tenantry in five years 40%. 
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The Asheville Farmer's Federation has 
built two large freezing plants for its farm- 
er members. Fruits, vegetables and meats 
are “quick frozen”, then held in refrigera- 
tion until called for. 








Shannondale Community Center, in the Ozarks 
of Missouri, lost its center building and cooperative 
store by fire. Instead of rebuilding Rev. Vincent 
Bucher, the pastor and director of the community 
program writes: 

“We find 
be useful besides merchandizing. 


there are other ways a co-op can 


Hence we have 


bought a jack (to assure a supply of Missouri 


mules); a Percheron stallion; a two-row corn 


planter with fertilizer attachments; a one-row 


planter; a lime and fertilizer spreader; and have 
trained six local men in handy veterinary practices 
and supplied them with kits of tools and medicines ; 
mention a one-sack cement mixer, 


I should also 


gasoline powered. These tools are rented to co-op 


members on a daily rate plus a usage charge.” 


When the editor was a student he read Beatrice 
Webb’s story of Rochdale and straightway organ- 
ized a score of his fellow students into a boarding 
club on a cooperative basis, securing thereby their 
meals for about two-thirds that charged at the 
cheapest student boarding houses about the uni- 
versity campus. Today there are nearly 400 cam- 
pus co-ops with more than 100,000 students. They 
have organized themselves into a national associ- 
close to $4,000,000 


and their savings amount to nearly $700,000. At 


ation, do a total business of 
the University of Wisconsin 500 rooms are uper- 
ated by their student roomers on a cooperative 


basis. 
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A Model Mountain Mission 


The churches of the United Brethren support a 


model work in six counties in south central Ken- 


tucky. Instead of a center at which all work is 
done they support a staff with a welfare worker 
and three pastors who cover a half dozen church 
centered community areas. Following the pattern 


of the Master who was teacher, healer and almoner, 


they evangelize, manage church programs, do wel- 





- 


The Baby Clinic. 





Going to Church. 


fare work, care for the health of the people and 


major on children’s interests through recreation, 


education, school lunches, dental service, vacation 


and Bible schools, and in all things do whatever 
their hands find to do that will be of benefit to the 
people. We predict this type of community-wide 
service will increase as public schools make any 
mission schools less 


increase of necessary. 
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The Nurse on Horseback. 


School lunch. 





Lots Creek Community School 


How one courageous woman built a mountain 
high school. Many a mountain school was built the 
same way. 

About ten years ago, Alice Slone began the little 
settlement in order to furnish a high school for 
There was no road for 
Today there are 


the children of that creek. 
them to reach another high school. 
two elementary teachers (both Hindman graduates ) 
Hindman ). 


and three high school teachers (one 


Alice Slone herself is a mountain girl whose family 





comes from Caney Creek. She is principal, and 
has a small boarding department of both boys and 
girls, some twenty or so. All the teachers, in- 


cluding herself, are county-paid, but she raises 


several thousand dollars each year toward the high 
and the boarding department, 
She must have house- 


school equipment 
rather similar to Hindman. 
mothers, a librarian, a woman to supervise the 
means (they have a hot-lunch room for those who 
come to school and do not board there), victory gar- 
dens, a part-time nurse who is on call all through 
the community—in other words, it is quite a little 
establishment, in spite of only two buildings. She 
began with one small one, but about six years ago 
built a larger dormitory where her own office and 
living quarters are, and where one other adult lives, 
besides 12 or 15 girls on the entire top floor. 

problems at present are those of 
transportation. The WPA built the dirt 
there, is quite passable, though rather hard on a 


The biggest 
road 
heavy, low-swung type of car. During the winter 
she must walk or ride horseback for two miles, but 
about four miles of the way has been fixed pretty 
well. The big question of the future is just what 
change the completed road will bring—either chil- 
dren will be transported by school bus out of Lotts 
Creek, or else others will be brought in. She has 
the beginnings of an interesting little settlement 
there for any one who would like to help build it up. 
FRANCES GROVES 
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Migration And Farm Population Changes In ‘The 
Southern Highlands 

The best scientific, sociological and economic the thirty-five counties in 1942 is given as 365,0CO 


studies made of this problem that have come to our 
hands are the bulletins of the Kentucky Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station at the University of Ken- 
tucky in Lexington. The most recent is a summary 
of a study of “Farm Population Changes in East- 
ern Kentucky, 1940-1942,” a Progress Report to- 
gether with an analysis and an interpretation by Dr. 
Howard W. Beers, Professor of Rural Sociology 
in the University, entitled “Effects of War on Farm 
Population in Kentucky,” (Bulletin 456), issued in 
April, 1944. 

The field: study was made by the Kentucky Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station in collaboration with 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural Wel- 
fare of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Specific limited areas in five counties were 
selected for the house-to-house study as being typi- 
cal of the thirty-five mountain counties of Eastern 
Kentucky. 
the population of the Kentucky Highlands is al- 


These areas were also entirely rural as 
most wholly rural. Here is a brief summary of the 
findings. 

The loss of population in the thirty-three coun- 
ties was more than the total gain they had made in 
the previous decade between the censuses of 1930 
1940. 


individuals 


The migration out was largely that of 
still 
community connections. 
hetween the ages of fifteen and thirty-four. 


and 


who maintained their homes and 


The largest number were 
The 
younger men largely went to the national service 


and the older into war production. The number in 


LEGEND 


Percent Decrease: 


0-9 
E39 0-19 
Fd 20-29 


Percent Increase: 

[_] (amount Indicated) 
euume Subregion 
Boundaries 


rural farm folks. This was 85,000 fewer than the 


number reported by the 1940 census. The migra- 
tion out was largest in those counties nearest the 
industrial areas, least in those like Leslie County in 
the South-Central section of the state, one of the 
more remote, mountainous and thickly-populated of 
the mountain counties. The number of men _ be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty-four was found 
to have decreased by 40% but the women by only 
23%. In 
many went to industrial production as into the na- 
two-thirds of 


some counties three to four times as 


tional services. From one-half to 
those who left most of these areas were between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. This, of course, 
included those who went into the military service. 
The 1940 census reports that “the percentage of 
farm population twenty-five years of age and over 
who had completed more than eight years of school 
Martin to 11% 


In every county but one the majority had 


ranged from 59% in in Owsley 
County. 
less than seven years of schooling, the percentages 
ranging from 45 in Clinton to 68 in Martin County. 
The social background of these changes is given 
in the following paragraphs: 
“The 


Eastern Kentucky is centered in the family and 


social organization of rural people in 
Even now, isolated by topography 


the 


characteristics of early American rural 


neighborhood. 


and poor communication, life in mountains 


retains many 
society. In all of Eastern Kentucky, sentiments 


of equality among neighbors, loyalty to kinfolk, 
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and habits of self-reliance are an integral part of 
social life. The mountain farmer’s home is usually 
a small log or boxed house, his church is a small, 
frame structure up the creek, his school is a one- 
room building over-crowded with children, and his 
read may be the creek bed. 

“However, important changes have been occur- 
ring for nearly half a century. The early pattern 
of a self-sufficient familistic society was affected 
first by lumbering and then mining, which brought 
to mountain people their first real experience with 
World 


soldiers and sailors from the hills saw life out- 


money. Then, in the first War, young 
side; workers at home got high wages in the mines. 
During the first postwar decade, people left their 
mountain homes for work in expanding industry. 
During the 1930’s many of them returned, but more 
important, outward movement decreased. The num- 
ber of people in Eastern Kentucky increased much 
more rapidly than resources could permit without 
lowered levels of living. The recently acquired 
dependence upon money income in some parts of 
the region, and shutting of mines, and the depletion 
of soil underlay new feelings of poverty. Various 
federal emergency programs introduced direct and 
work relief, rehabilitation, and many other activities. 
The time was one of change in a society that had 
long been stable. A confusion prevailed which 
involved on the one hand reliance upon tradition, 
upon self and family, the old support of the pri- 
mary group, and on the other hand an acknowledg- 
ment that “times are different.’’ Not until the days 
of national defense and World War II, however, 
was there again any strong pull from the outside. 
Military service and defense work, then war work, 
brought to many mountain people their first large 
opportunity since the 1920’s for more productive 
work outside than was possible at home.” 


Dr. Beers comments as follows in his “Conclu- 
in the bulletin entitled “Effects of War on 


Farm Population in Kentucky: 


sions” 


“Eastern Kentucky’s contribution of workers 
and soldiers leaves no room for question about her 
part in the national task of winning the war, but it 
does raise some important questions about the re- 
organization of rural community life after peace 
has come. Some people predict an immediate in- 


dustrial slump at the close of the war; others 


predict maintenance of full employment ; still others 


predict a gradual decline in employment followed 
by depression within a few years. The first group 
expects a flood of returned migrants in rural com- 
munities ; the second group expects rural immigrants 
to remain permanently out of agriculture; the third 
group expects a gradual return to the land of de- 
mobilized soldiers and war laborers.” 

“It may be assumed that the disposition of most 
men and women who have left farms and small 
towns and who become accustomed to high wages, 
gradually learning the ways of urban living, will 
be to remain where they are, or to seek comparable 
situations rather than to rural 


return to com- 


munities. Younger immigrants will be less likely 
than older immigrants to return willingly. Nearly all 
of the recent loss has been from that portion of 
the population under 35 years of age.” 

“The net conclusion is that many rural com- 
munities in Kentucky will have more farm popu- 
Attention 
may here be called to various community needs 


lation soon after than before the war. 


that will offer opportunity for productive employ- 
ment of the expanded population—the construction 
of better homes, often with materials of local origin; 
the extension of electricity to farms, the provision 
of modern facilities in the farm house, the con- 
struction of other farm buildings, the installation of 


drainage equipment,, the reorganization of farm 
layouts to permit soil-conserving tillage practices, 
the development of country roads, and in some 
areas the restoration of depleted forest resources. 
All these will be important enterprises, suitable to 
operation under local auspices. These activities 
will employ the community’s labor force, and if 
conducted with enough vigor they will not only pre- 
vent a decline in the rural standard of living because 
of unemployment ; they will operate in the direction 
of higher living levels.” 

The Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
issued during the thirties a series of studies on 
mountain counties, which, while they are now ten 
years or more old, still give the basic facts in re- 
gard to the stake in life of the mountain folks and 
are recommended as the most valuable studies that 
have yet been made of the social and economic 
situation in the Southern highlands. We would 
especially commend the two studies on Knox and 
Knott Counties. 
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Freedom From Want—A Spiritual Problem 


Howarp P. EMERSON 
7. Fa 


The ideas in this article grew out of a new unifying concept, or 


‘common mooring,” 


which Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan has been presenting orally to a number of groups in this 
region. Dr. Morgan is well known to members of the Council of Southern Mountain W ork- 
ers. His ideas on resources and how we shoull use them have impressed hardboiled business 
men, scientists, doctors, and engineers; he has told them to visitors from England, China, 
and South America, who came to learn about the TVA. He has been presenting his concept 
weekly for nearly a year to what he calls a Sunday School workshop. Probably never before 
have phosphorus, chlorophyll, energy, and the understanding and use of resources been 
subjects for discussion with the conventional rligious lesson. 


The point of view was expressed before the war 
by a leading business magazine that America need- 
ed a unifying spiritual purpose, something to satisfy 
‘spiritual vacuum in America.” 


what it called a 
War has given us a temporary unity of purpose, 
but some fundamental peacetime incentive will be 
needed to keep it alive afterwards. A common in- 
terest in building up one’s community, state and 
country might be the basis for such unity. In fact, 
such an interest might bring us into common under- 
standing with all nations in the world, for if there 
is one thing which Americans, Russians, British and 
Chinese might agree on, it is that this generation’s 
job, after the war is over, is to build a better life 
from the resources available to us. The biggest part 
of that job is to provide freedom from want. 

It has been further suggested that we can prc- 
ceed to solve problems like that of freedom from 
want by materialistic means. Food is material; 
hence the problem would seem to be a materialistic 
one, admitting of a materialistic solution and not 
requiring us to await the achievement of spiritual 
purpose or filling a “spiritual vacuum.” 

However, if it can be shown that what appears 
on the surface to be so obviously materialistic a 
proposition as getting food to people is in essence an 
indivisible combination of the material and spiritual 
from beginning to end, the occasion for renewal of 
a spiritual outlook in all things will have been 
made. 

This article is written with the idea that the 
Southern mountain worker is interested in a pro- 
gram in which religion underlies his activities in 
education, agriculture, health, and public welfare 
rather than being treated as a separate unrelated ac- 
tivity. 


The thesis is expressed that the time has come 
when we can begin to integrate knowledge, break- 
ing down artificial compartments separating subject 
matter fields, including the barrier between matter 
and spirit. Both are part of a single creative pro- 
cess. 

The very fact that man has the idea of freedom 
from want for all, at once suggests that we are deal- 
ing with something that is more than materialistic. 
The idea grows out of belief in the brotherhood of 
man. The degree to which the idea of freedom 
from want is tied in with the belief that all people 
are brothers and is in turn deeply rooted in more 
fundamental spiritual conviction will determine the 
extent to which we carry the freedom from want 
idea, whether we confine our obligation to our own 
community, our own country, or extend it to other 
countries, other races or even to future generations 
by conserving soil and resources. 


Man has another inner urge which makes this 
a spiritual problem. That is the urge to seek truth 
which has built up science and technology to the 
point where the idea of freedom from want may 
actually be practicable of fulfillment. 


In spite of the fact that man has lived on the 
earth for a long time, he has only recently learned 
what it is made of. It was not until the year 1931 
A. D. in our history that we completed an inven- 
tory of the 92 elements of which our earth and uni- 
verse consist. In that year, two scientists at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute identified the last of 
these 92 elements and called it “alabamine.” It 
takes its place with iron, carbon, ‘copper and the 
more common elements which man has used for 
many centuries. 
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We have learned further that the amounts of 
these elements and the energy associated with them 
do not change, that the sum total of the matter and 
energy in our universe is the same now as it was 
thousands of years ago, according to what scientists 
call the laws of conservation of matter and energy. 
The latter is also known as the “first law of ther- 
modynamics.” 

A second law of thermodynamics states; usable 
forms to disordered, dispersed forms. Sunlight 
warms the roof of a house and its interior, and then 
the heat passes off into random wasted motion of 
the molecules of the surrounding air. Its useful- 
ness has disappeared forever as far as man is con- 
cerned. We burn a piece of coal, and the carbon 
is oxidized, and carbon dioxide and much of the 
heat evolved disappear up the chimney. A _ con- 
centrated usable form of energy has been dispersed 
and while the carbon still exists, we can never use 
A gal- 


lon of gasoline drives a car twenty miles and is gone 


it again for heat. Iron becomes iron rust. 
forever. 

All this suggests an obligation to make fullest 
use of resources before they are ilispersed. In the 
parable of the talents, one man used the money pro- 
ductively to make more; another buried the money 
unused. Suppose he had thrown the money away. 
If we consider the second law of thermodynamics, 
we have the choice of making use of resources pro- 
ductively or of throwing them away. If we don’t 
use the sun’s energy, it is gone; if we burn the nat- 
ural gas from our oil wells, the energy is lost for- 
ever; if we don’t use the energy available to us in 
running water or growing trees or in the elements 
in the land, we in effect bury a talent in the earth, 
or worse still, lose it entirely. 

The tremendous, complex, creative process by 
which elements and energy have become available 
for our use; the innate curiosity in man to find out 
about them and the creative urge to organize to use 
them, all suggest that our resources are not here to 
be wasted or to be left unused ; that there is, in fact, 
a kind of sin involved in not utilizing them to build 
a better community and a better world. 

People in the Southern Highlands and in many 
parts of the world pray, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” In many countries, prayers today do not go 
much beyond this one petition. Yet the answer to 
this prayer, the feeding of ourselves and of people 


throughout the world can be accomplished only 
through the activities of many, by this knowledge 
and use of resources. 

We need to know how indispensable in nature’s 
scheme are the elements of nitrogen, carbon and 
oxygen in the air; hydrogen and oxygen in water ; 
and phosphorus and other mineral elements in the 
soil, for it is from these that all our food is made. 

We need to know how the energy from the sun, 
acting on the chlorophyl in the thousands of little 
green leaves of our trees and plants, transforms 
these elements of nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen and 
carbon (from nature’s.pantry, as it were) into the 
fats, sugars, starches and proteins which are the 
basis of the foods which man can use. 

The farmer-producer becomes the partner of na- 
ture in an enterprise which has spiritual signifi- 
cance. He already knows this, because he has al- 
ways stayed close to nature. His county agent has 
been able without artificiality to build on this in in- 
stilling the idea of stewardship in the use of the 
soil, 

The farmer more than any other person con- 
nected with the food production process understands 
that the basic chemical elements in his crops which 
give them nutritive or food value were not supplied 
by his efforts, but have been accumulated in his 
soil by natural processes over a million years or 
are available from the inexhaustible sources of air 
and water. He may not believe that these processes 
were set in motion just to accumulate the means for 
feeding his family, but that perhaps the assembl- 
ing of these elements and the development of men 
who must feed on them are parts of a larger 
process. 

The preservation and processing of food to ex- 
tend its use over time and distance is a modern 
technical achievement of the scientist and engitieer, 
whose contributions will be needed if the world is 
to be fed. All connected with the program of nu- 
trition—physicians, dietitians, nutritionists, educa- 
tors—seek the basis for a balanced use of starches, 
sugars, fats, proteins, minerals and vitamins. This 
fundamental approach gains even greater signifi- 
cance if those connected with it feel they are part 
of a creative plan which always intended that some 
feed himself and his 
brothers from resources which, from the beginning, 


day man would learn to 


have been waiting available for this use. 
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Ninety-five per cent or more of the elements in 


food came from the inexhaustible sources of air 
and water. This is of great significance, but of 


even more significance is the part played by the dy- 
namic soil elements used in small quantities by 
plants which can then draw upon large amounts 
of the air and water elements. One pound of 
phosphorus from the soil helps a legume plant to 
grow; in the process, five pounds of nitrogen are 
taken out gf the air. There is plenty of the latter 
element, 20 million tons over each square mile of 
land. 

When the farmer over-crops his soil or lets it 
wash away by erosion, he has to buy plant nutri- 
On the bags are symbols N-P-K 
the 


ents (fertilizer). 
( Nitrogen-Phosphorus-Potassium). If sup- 
plies of these particular chemical elements were as 
limited as the reserves of some of the 92 elements, 
man’s development would end for lack of food. 
Provision has been made that they will not be 
unavailable if man will cooperate in their conserva- 
tion and use. Phosphorus and potash are found in 
large concentrated deposits in a number of parts 
of the world, accumulated at the bottom of ancient 
seas. Four-fifths of the air is nitrogen and man 


has fairly recently learned to “fix” this element 


from the air into useful compounds. Prior to learn- 


ing this technical process, farmers have rotated 


crops with legumes to restore nitrogen to the soil. 
Man and nature have thus always been part- 


ners in a tremendous enterprise. In the past when 


FOOD 
CROPS 
ANIMAL 


WATER 


WATER POWER 


RETURNABLE 





man has contemplated the wonders of the process 
fe't 
reverence and humility—that is, he has felt religious. 
Name.” 


of which he is a part, he has awe and 
He has said of God, “Hallowed be Thy 

But when man learned to take nitrogen cut of 
the air by himself, he felt self-sufficient and more 


He 
began to feel that all problems could be solved 


inclined to boast of his own achievements. 
by application of more and more science and tech- 
nology. Yet the “divine curisoity” which started 
man on his scientific discoveries comes from an 
inner urge, the seeking for truth, that is part of 
whole W. 


in an address as retiring presidert of the Ameri- 


the scheme. Professor P. Bridgman, 
can Physical Society, speaks of the “craving for 
understanding” present in some human beings. The 
scientist, to a high degree, just as others has a 
strongly developed sense of beauty or of conduct. 
And the 


whether he will use his scientific knowledge and 


character of man, which determines 
technical capacities to create or destroy has been 
built upon the instruction of religious leaders. 
Technical men who have developed methods for 
taking nitrogen out of the air and for processing 
the ores of phosphorus so that these two elements 
can be used to build up soil and the capacity of 
our land to feed ourselves and others now find that 
their developments are being used to kill instead of 
to feed people. The scientific textbooks ffom which 
past knowledge was derived for the development 
of these new processes contained no discussion of 
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how to get the results of science into what we feel 
to be their proper use. 

In his address as retiring president of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, January 
1, 1943, Dr. Irving Langmuir said he saw “no 
objections to recognizing that the field of science 
is limited Our morality comes to us largely 
by tradition or religion A sense or morality 
and decency, even if not scientific, may help win 
the war.” More general recognition that science 
does not cover the whole field of knowledge and 
experience would open the way to a full integra- 
tion of man’s understanding of resources. In con- 
nection with food resources such a unified con- 
cept would include knowledge of the sources of 
food elements, the laws which govern their use, and 
the feelings or attitudes of appreciation and obliga- 
tion which will determine what men do about these 
resources. 

Through such a concept, religion could find its 
way back into daily life with the whole of our 
economic activity, all professions, and all science, 
as the means for carrying our spiritual purposes on 
earth. 


Seekers after a better understanding of this 
concept of partnership would learn to identify and 
appreciate as divine the many commonplace facili- 
ties of material life. As the creation of the universe 
and of man is divine so also are the provisions cre- 
ated for life; the elements and compounds of nature 
on which life is maintained; the environmental 
facilities of life such as soil, air, water, heat, and 
electricity; the generation of life with its varying 
expressions in the vast realms of plants and ani- 
mals and man; and the conception of universal 
laws which assure life’s continuity. 

The result might be that the minister and re- 
ligious worker of the future would recognize both 
material and spiritual resources as God’s contri- 
bution, and man’s efforts at political and economic 
organization including modern business enterprise 
properly directed as man’s contribution to a point 
program. He might even preach sermons on nitro- 
gen and energy and chlorophyll; on man’s obliga- 
tion to use material resources for spiritual ends; 
on the goals to aim toward in addition to freedom 
from want. 





The problem of equalization of teachers’ pay 
between the races in the South is complicated by 
In Ar- 
kansas, where several counties are attempting equal- 


the authority granted local school boards. 
ization, the director of school administration re- 
ports that there are 2,537 separate school boards in 
the state and that in them there is no noticeable 
trend on behalf of equalization. He further says, 
if there are more than 2,500 separate school dis- 
tricts in Arkansas, how many are there in the en- 
tire South, where the same rule largely prevails 
outside of North Carolina? In South Carolina 
there is agitation for equalization and the U. 5. 
District Court has enjoined Charleston authorities 
from discrimination. In the state at large little 
progress is being made as yet. Law suits to win 
equal pay for teachers without regard to race have 
been won now in six Southern states, Texas being 
the last to join the procession. The others were Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Florida, Kentucky and Louisiana. 
In Tennessee three of the four largest cities give 
equal pay, Memphis being the only laggard, and 


the State Board of Education insists on equal pay 
where they subsidize a rural school. The Virginia 
legislature voted a minimum of $900.00 for teach- 
ers in that state, Tennessee follows with $650.00. 
Kentucky and other states are moving to vote ex- 
tra money to try to keep the teachers, thousands 
of whom are leaving the school room for more 
remunerative work in defense factories. In Florida 
Miami held out against the state Supreme Court 
with a separate law suit. In South Carolina teach- 
ers’ pay was increased but it was found that most 
of it went to the whites, the colored teachers get- 
ting about one-half the average salary of the white 
teachers, often only about $400.00 a year. In 
Nashville the 740 city school teachers held an inter- 
racial meeting to put pressure upon P.-T. A.’s, and 
the general public to get their minimum raised to 
$1,200.00 per year. This city, the Athens of the 
South, is on the lower rounds of the salary ladder 
for her city teachers, the maximum being about 
one-half that paid in Louisville and Memphis 
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Vocational Agriculture In The Southern Highlands 
FEASTER WOLFORD 
Department of Agriculture, Berea College 


In recent years a number of agricultural agen- 
cies have made valuable and lasting contributions 
to rural improvement in the Southern mountain 
region. Since vocational education in agriculture is 
an integral part of the public school system, it has 
not come into the limelight to the extent that the 
separate agencies have come, and has definitely not 
received the recognition which the program seems 
to deserve. Probably a reason for such lack of rec- 
ognition is that departments of vocational agricul- 
ture in mountain high schools have been established 
much more recently than they were in high schools 
of the more favored farming regions. Since the 
value of these departments has been more clearly 
realized, the expansion of the program has been 
very rapid, and will undoubtedly be greatly accel- 
erated when qualified teachers of vocational agri- 
culture are again availab!e. The purpose of this 
article is to explain briefly the nature of the voca- 
tional agricultural program and some specific con- 
tributions which it has made to ,the rural sections 
of the Appalachian region. 

The program of vocational education in agricul- 
ture is carried on by the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, who is a regular member of the high school 
staff of teachers. He is responsible for conducting 
all the activities included in the vocational agri- 
culture program. This includes the teaching of all- 
day classes to boys regularly enrolled in high school, 
the teaching of part-time classes for boys living on 
farms, but who have not yet entered into the farm- 
ing business for themselves, and the teaching of 
evening or adult classes for farmers who are op- 
erating farms either as owners or tenants. The 
teacher is ex-officio adviser for the Future Farm- 
ers of America, the organization to which all regu- 
larly enrolled students in vocational agriculture 
usually belong. He also serves as supervisor of the 
farm practice programs which all boys taking voca- 
tional agriculture in high school must carry on in 
relation to their high school work. In addition to 
these duties he has been responsible for numerous 
other activities in the community, such as the or- 


ganization of O.S.Y.A. courses to train young men 


for participation in the defense program, the or- 
ganization of food production and machinery re- 
pair courses, and the purchase and installation of 
equipment for conducting all the work included in 
the vocational agriculture program. Other duties, 
such as establishing canneries, nurseries, participa- 
tion in scrap drives, and war bond sales will be 
mentioned in the following paragraphs. The ac- 
tivities of such teachers have covered all the states 
of the nation, but reference will be made only to 
those departments of vocational agriculture located 
in the mountain counties of the Southern region. 
These include forty-one counties in Kentucky and 
an average of approximately an equal number in 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

When the urgent need for increased food pro- 
duction was realized at the beginning of the present 
conflict, the teachers of vocational agriculture were 
assigned the task of organizing food production 
courses in order to provide systematic instruction 
in food production. In the mountain counties of 
eastern Kentucky, 945 such courses with a total en- 
rollment of 24,948 adults were conducted, and much 
of the increased production of food can be trace. 
directly to them. Similar courses and results cc- 
curred in all the other mountain areas of the region. 
These included farm machinery repair courses, the 
purpose of which was to keep farm equipment in 
working condition while the farm machinery fac- 
tories of the nation were engaged in the produc- 
tion of essential war equipment. This not only made 
it possible to have machinery in condition for food 
production, but taught farmers how to repair their 
own machinery, thereby saving much time and 
money to be used for other purposes. A careful 
record in one typical high school farm shop course 
showed that the farmers had saved $1,500 through 
purchasing the materials and doing their own re- 
pair work, 

Because of the rationing of canned goods, it was 
found necessary to provide means of preserving the 
fruits, meats, and vegetables produced for home 
use. The facilities in the average home were found 
to be inadequate for this task, so the problem wa: 
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solved by the erection of community canneries in 
all the communities having departments of voca- 
tional agriculture in their high schools. The con- 
struction of these canneries was promoted by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture and built with con- 
The 
value of these canneries will probably average be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000. 


vided through government funds, but the buildings 


tributions by the people of the community. 
The equipment is pro- 


are provided wholly by the community. The can- 
ning is done under the supervision of the teachers 
of vocational agriculture and vocational home eco- 
nomics. The people of the community prepare their 
products for canning under supervision. The only 
cost to them is for the cans and for their share of 
the operating costs. Many of these have a canning 
capacity of 2,000 quarts per day, and the produc- 
tion for the season has amounted to 80,000 or more 
quarts per cannery for several of the larger estab- 
lishments. These canneries are also _ usually 
equipped for butchering and cutting meats, with 
electric meat grinders and meat presses. In these 
operations the farm folks learn the most approved 
methods for processing their food products. 

Most boys studying vocational agriculture in 
high schools are urged to include farm improve- 
ment projects in their farm practice programs. One 
of the most popular of these has been the improve- 
ment of the farm home grounds. In order to en- 
courage the boys and to provide suitable materials 
departments of 


established small nurseries in 


for planting, several vocational 
agriculture have 
which all the common shrubs and trees are pro- 
duced. Funds for this are usually raised through 
the sale of seeds, feeds, or services to the commu- 
nity. Small seedlings four or five inches high are 
purchased in lots of several hundred at only a few 
cents per plant. These are planted and cultivated 
until large enough to transfer to a permanent loca- 
tion. These are sold to the boys and girls in the 
school at extremely low prices in order to encour- 
age the landscaping of their homes. ‘The landscap- 
ing is done under the direction of the teacher of 
vocational agriculture. A typical example of such 
a nursery is the one which has been in operation at 
the high school at Kirksville, Kentucky. Since that 
time many of the homes of the community have 
been completely landscaped at a cost of only a few 


dollars per home. Another similar project has been 


conducted by one of the departments of western 
North Carolina for a number of years, in which 
the production of evergreens for home planting has 
been particularly emphasized. 

During the past three years, departments of vo- 
cational agriculture have not only brought about 
increased production by their members, but they 
have aided the farmers of the community in secur- 
ing much needed farm help by training farm work- 
ers and by acting as a clearing house in locating 
and contacting efficient workers for the farm. A 
typical example of this is the organization known 
as the “Jeeps” which was originated by the teacher 
of vocational agriculture at Candler, North Caro- 
lina. This is an organization of more than 360 
farm boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 20 
who stand ready at all times to assist farmers in 
any kind of farm labor. Most of the labor is done 
by piece work at a set rate per quart, bushel, etc., 
which has been worked out with the farmers of the 
community. The boys and girls are charged a 
small fee for transportation to pay the cost of .op- 
erating the truck in which they ride. The function- 
ing of this organization has largely solved the farm 
labor problem in the Candler community. Similar 
organizations have been worked out in other farm- 
ing communities. 

Since co-operation among farmers is considered 
of prime importance, Future Farmers give consid- 
erable time and effort to practical co-operative ac- 
tivities. They learn early the advantage of buying 
the equipment and materials needed in carrying on 
their supervised farm practice programs. They also 
learn the advantages gained by disposing of their 
farm products co-operatively. As an example, one 
Future Farmer chapter in eastern Kentucky recent- 
ly purchased several thousand baby chicks and 60,- 
000 pounds of seed, feed, and fertilizer in one sea- 
son. The Wayne County Chapter of Future Farm- 
ers in West Virginia bought 19,875 baby chicks, 
8,200 pounds of potatoes, and other supplies for 
their farm practice work. They sold, co-operative- 
ly, 42,000 dozen eggs and 1,250 pounds of broilers. 
The co-operative business of the chapter totaled 
$13,130.00. In Kentucky, the Future Farmers have 
their own state livestock association, and during the 
past season purchased seven double-decked carloads 
(1,650 head) of top quality Western ewes and dis- 
tributed them to Future Farmers through the state. 
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These were purchased from breeders in Montana 
and shipped directly to the various departments of 
vocational agriculture for distribution to the boys. 
In West Virginia, thirteen Future Farmer chapters 
purchased seven carloads of certified seed potatoes 
from the Presque Isle and Fort Fairfield Future 
Farmer chapters in Maine. Each year several car- 
loads of feeder cattle are purchased co-operatively 
from breeders in Texas by Future Farmers in Ken- 
tucky. Many Future Farmer chapters sell their to- 
bacco, potatoes, and other products co-operatively, 
which usually results in their receiving higher 
prices. Most of the Future Farmer chapters hold 
memberships in the Farm Bureau, and Future 
Farmer members usually become influential Farm 
Bureau members when they start farming for them- 
selves. It is the opinion of many farm leaders that 
the Future Farmers of America are doing more to 
foster and promote co-operation among farmers 
than any other organization in America. 

Leaders in vocational education in agriculture 
realize the importance of service in al] community 
activities. This is emphasized in all Future Farmer 
chapters in their efforts to improve community pro- 
grams, and to render service to farmers wherever 
possible. The Future Farmers of the Upshur Coun- 
ty High School in West Virginia found that many 
small farmers could not afford to buy spraying 
equipment. To meet this situation, the Future 
Farmer chapter raised funds and purchased four 
large crank-type dusters which were made avail- 
able to its own members and to the adult members 
of the evening classes. At Whitesburg, Kentucky, 
the Future Farmers improved the qualities of the 
mules in the community by buying and making 
available to farmers a good quality jack. In several 
counties the dairy cattle have been greatly improved 
by the use of fine dairy bulls purchased and made 
available by the Future Farmer chapters. In many 


lunches are possible only 


communities, school 


through the school gardens grown by the Future 
l‘armers and the community canneries which have 
been established through the efforts of the teacher 
of vocational agriculture. In the Mill Creek com- 
munity, the teacher of vocational agriculture got 
his boys interested in producing potatoes. They 
were quite successful and as a result potato grow- 
ing has become an important enterprise in the com- 
munity. This has spread until this year one farmer 
grew 58 acres of potatoes. Now they have their 
own local potato growers’ association and purchase 
certified seed and spray materials together. The 
vocational agriculture teacher taught an evening 
class on potato production to the same group of 
farmers for ten consecutive winters. The depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture of the Franklin High 
School in West Virginia contributed largely to the 
introduction of turkeys and broilers, and as a re- 
sult many boys have had an income of as much as 
a thousand do!lars each from their projects. Many 
farmers who barely made a living on their farms 
now have a farm income of from one to two thou- 
sand dollars from this source. Of course, the pri- 
mary objective of teaching vocational agriculture is 
to train present and prospective farmers in the busi- 
ness of farming through systematic instruction in 
agriculture, but the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture and the Future Farmers of America are doing 
many other worthwhile things to improve living 
conditions in the Southern mountains and _ else- 
where. The Future Farmers of yesterday are rap- 
idly becoming the most efficient and progressive 
farmers of today, and the Future Farmers of to- 
day will undoubtedly be the leaders in the fight for 
a better rural life in the days to come. The results 
achieved through the vocational agriculture and Fu- 
ture Farmer programs prove conclusively that no 
rural high school and community can afford to be 
without these in its school and community organ- 


ization. 
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Why The Pentecostal Sects Grow 


A. J. WALTON 


Director, Department of Rural Church, Methodist Board of Home Missions 


Reports show the sects are outgrowing old estab- 
lished churches. Their percentage of growth is re- 
20 to 1 over the older 
Will it continue? 


The answer depends upon a more basic question, 


markable. It is a ratio of 


churches. Is the growth real? 
“Why do these churches grow so rapidly ?” 

It is worth noting that whether percentages are 
consoling or alarming depends upon what they seek 
to prove and the base upon which they are posited. 
The smaller the base the less increase is required to 
make an excellent showing. Nevertheless, it must 
not be overlooked that the effort put forth per work- 
ing unit to secure results may be much greater for 
the smaller sects than for the larger denominations. 
The larger group has the advantage of longer years 
of influence, more possible contacts, and better train- 
ed leadership. 

Why They Grow 

They do not grow as a result of a different theol- 
ogy, teaching or peculiarities. The fundamental or 
basic difference between Christian groups is not 
sufficient or sufficiently clear in the minds of Ameri- 
can people to account for the phenomenal growth or 
the decay of any church. Christian churches gen- 
erally believe in God as the heavenly Father, in Jesus 
as Lord and Saviour, in repentance, confession, and 
a life that is a witness to the renewing and changing 
power of the Spirit of Jesus in a consecrated life, 
and the church as a body of faithful believers of 


which Christ is the Head. 


These basic truths are vigorously proclaimed by 


these sects. To be sure the language of interpretation 
and illustrations used are common to the social and 
cultural environment of the class of people served. 
A different phraseology, with emphasis on a some- 
what different set of right and wrong practices, and 
demands for a more vivid manner of witness are 
emphasized. However the end in view in conduct, 
inner satisfaction, and devotion are very much the 
same as that of all Christian groups. They seek 
right relations to God, conduct becoming the Chris- 
tian, and zeal in promoting the evangelization of all 
men. The emphasis is often on childish beginnings 

and many negatives, but the end sought is a good 
* Christian life. 


What is Growth? 
Growth is the result of possessing life, obeying 
the laws of living which demand essential food, exer- 
Wher- 


ever life is, whether in plant, animal, person or or- 


cise, adjustment to change and persistence. 


ganization this process of growth operates if growth 
takes place. 

What is the vital life 
churches ? 


and the food of these 
It seems clear that these people—at least 
many of them—have had a devotional contact with 
God, and they read, memorize and talk the Scrip- 
tures with fanatical persistence. Coupled with this 
their leaders are tremendously in earnest and seek 
to fan the zeal and emotions of their followers to 
great fervor. These efforts lead to zealous partici- 
pation in concerted listenin, singing, praying, and 
daily conduct after the pattern declared by the lead- 
er. Participation under this zealous leadership kin- 
dles enthusiasm, deepens confidence, develops skill 
in responses. The constant emphasis on need for 
each one to be a witness and a _ personal worker 
quickens the sense of mission until many achieve 
the emotional intoxication of crusaders and feel com- 
pelled to constantly evangelize and witness. 

To think that emotion, zeal and feelings are in- 
tended as ends within themselves is to misjudge these 
peopie. There are those who view them as ends, 
but they are the exception even as in other religious 
groups. These factors are stirred with great energy 
as a basis or means to secure a type of religious ex- 
perience and daily conduct understood as pleasing to 
Not all who 


are greatly moved live out in daily conduct the pur- 


God and best for the folks concerned. 
pose of the leaders. This type of procedure will in- 
evitably attract many whose emotions are easily 
stirred and lack stability. These persons live cha- 
meleon like lives. They yield emotionally to every 
vivid environment, so that we see them very respon- 
sive to the group fervor of religion, and equally 
These 


churches cannot be judged alone by such persons. 


responsive to the stimulation of worldliness. 


Despite this vacillating, group contact with these 
people will convince one that the average faithful 
response to the teachings received is high, and devo- 
tion to standards taught usually amounts to preju- 
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dice or even fanaticism. Prejudice and fanaticism 
with them are to be recognized as eccentric expres- 
sions of loyalty which, under different tutelage, might 
well become “good will” with zeal in the best Chris- 
tian sense. 
In Brief Review 

We might summarize the implications of this 
statement by saying that these churches grow be- 
cause their people are deeply in earnest about the 
experience they have had of God, their leaders em- 
phasize a vivid portrayal of the Christian message, 
they are encouraged to have a deep devotion for the 
Scriptures and to put much emphasis on their use in 
worship and in daily life, they are kept stimulated 
by constant repetition and reminder of their reli- 


gious life, and they are fed on a vivid contrast be- 
tween a life of sin and salvation and between the 
rewards of a good life and the punishment of a sinful 
life. 

The power of the vernacular, of simplicity, of 
emotional emphasis of this simple faith and group 
participation add much to make their procedure effec- 
tive. 

These people have no monopoly on earnestness, 
the Scriptures, the Christian message, faith, the fact 
of the wages of sin and zealous loyalty. If these 
tools, used by persons with limited learning can se- 
cure notable results, what might they not accom- 
plish if in the hands of learned people they are used 
with equal zeal and loyalty! 


Strange Notions 


Don WEsT 


Some people wonder where I got my strange no 
tions. I don’t know, maybe back yonder :n that lit- 
tle log cabin on Devil’s Knob in north Georgia’s 
mountains, where I was born. Or maybe between 
the plow handles, wiping the stinging sweat out of 
my eyes down the cotton rows of the low lands 
where I toiled as a sharecropper’s son after we left 
the mountains. 

I don’t know. There are a lot of things I don’t 
know. I’ve been a preacher, and I’ve preached the 
working man, Christ, who had strange notions about 
the poor and the rich and the slaves, and whom the 
common people heard gladly. I’ve been a coal miner, 
a digger in the dark earth under Kentucky’s Cum- 
berlands. I’ve eaten the miner’s bull-dog gravy and 
washed my coal-stained, sweaty body in his tin wash 
tub. And I’ve wondered about the man Jesus and 
our attempts to pen him up in stained glass win- 
dows. I’ve wondered about the uncertainties of a 
coal miner’s existence. 

I’ve been a school teacher, too. And I’ve won- 
dered about the “Boards of Education,” the “text- 
book committees,” and “book purges.” 

I’ve been a farm owner and farmer. And I’ve 
wondered why it always seems like the folks who 
work less get more and those who work more get 
less. That’s a strange thing to me. I have a no- 
tion it shouldn’t be that way, and folks—some folks, 
anyhow—say I have strange notions! 

But now I’m a deck hand on a Mississippi River 


steamboat. I wear the rough clothes of the river 
man. My hands are torn and scratched by the 
jagged ends of a tow wire. I take the midnight 
watch with the other “roosters.” I’ve learned to 
“make up tow,” tying the huge barges weighted with 
hundreds of tons of scrap, oil, sulphur, into one 
compact unit pushed by a single boat—to Pittsburgh 
and the steel mills, to make weapons against bar- 
barism. 

Oh, I’ve learned a lot on the river. I’ve learned 
how the salty language of strong men is the same on 
the river, in the mines and mountains—and under- 
neath lies a deep concern for a brother! 

The boat rolls. She rocks and strains against 
contrary waters. One sits on a cavel in an idle 
moment to wonder. A few inches below, the river’s 
little tongue-like splashes lick upward. Seems like 
a hungry thing, does this river. One shrinks at 
thought of what might wait down under these pretty 
little splashes. One thinks of the many strong 
bodies swallowed up by these devilish little splashes! 
The river rolls like a monstrous thing. He roars, 
does this “Father of Waters”—a bundle of little 
powers rolled together and splattered out across the 
face of a nation. 

Back yonder in Harlan, Cumberland River is a 
clear spring trickle dribbling out of the side of big 
Pine Mountain. I’ve quenched my thirst by its 
crystal dripping. But down here—the Mississippi! 

In Letcher, Kentucky, a mountain woman gourd- 
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dips water from a fern shaded spring. A mere 
dribble slides down by the cabin where the ducks 
At Hindman, Trouble- 
some Creek splits. Mountain folks say “Left hand 
fork” and “Right hand fork.” 
kid burns his toes on the dry sands of little Trouble- 
Wet, terribly 
Kid, you'll never burn 
your toes on Mississippi’s bottom. 


puddle and wade—and on. 
In blazing summer a 
some. 


But down here—Mississippi ! 
wet, a whole lot of wetness. 


One just sits here on a tow line and wonders. 
In the long night watches of other years weary boat- 
men along the river have dozed and cursed—cursed 
the river’s rocking, the everlasting downward pull. 
They got $25 to $40 a month in wages. They cursed 
the river, cursed each other, fought each other— 
scattered their little lives in as many directions as 
the contributaries to the great river. They hadn’t 
learned the lesson about the “Father of Waters.” 
They hadn’t learned the lesson of all the little 
streams dribbling together to make the one mighty 
river. 

But some wondered, and others wondered, and 
And it seemed simple when 
they came to think of it, this thing of two being 
stronger than one; this thing of tiny dribbles mak- 
ing one big, tumbling, roaring river; this thing of 
man’s concern for his brother. Strange notions, the 
kind Jesus taught by the waters of a far away land 
years ago. The men on the river began to wonder. 

Their first steps were full of stumbles. The 
dry earth always sucks up the first drops of a trick- 
ling dribble. They tried independent unions, the old 
I. S. U. I say they stumbled and some got hurt, 
and the hurt still smarts in a few places. But the 
notion was there — strange notion —and it burned 
through the weary hours of the long night-watches. 

Then came the National Maritime Union. It 
rolled down the river and up the little branches. It 
rolls today, even as the river rolls—the mighty Mis- 
sissippi. It gathered up the little men who'd been 
splattering their lives around and cursing. It bun- 
dled them up and flung them out upon the waters 
of Mississippi. It made little men strong and gave 
direction to vain cursing. And the Union had at its 
heart the love for a brother. It had the color blind- 
ness of a Jesus religion—strange notions! 

Yes, the color blindness of a Jesus religion—in 


{ . & New Orleans a ship’s crew protests the company’s 
) 5 
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* discrimination against Negroes. Yes, Negroes are 


black, but what about the “one blood” creation ? 

In Texas City a crew compels a company to 
hire Negroes it had discriminated against. “We,” 
those union men, mostly Southern, declared, “have 
no objection to sailing with colored members in our 
all-out effort to win the war against fascism.” Yes, 
the war against fascism, the major item on the 
agenda! The only item for present discussion! And 
isn’t that like the Jesus religion?—the war against 
fascism—over yonder and over here! The war 
against evil that breeds hate between colors! 

One just sits on a bargeside wondering. Has 
ever a church in the South held up its “services” 
in protest against Negroes being denied full priv- 
ilege of the “one blood” creation? Have the pulpits 
ever declared an all-out war against inequality, dis- 
crimination? And shall we measure the church by 
this Jesus religion? 

Oh, from many a Southern pulpit one may hear 
words, words strongly uttered: “C. I. O. Unions— 
tools of the Devil!” Many a preacher may tickle 
the ears of his listeners with such proclaiming. 

And one sits here on the steamboat listening— 
listening to Jack Pickard, old river boatman of so 
many years he can’t remember. Jack knows the 
river as men know the thing that’s meant most in 
their lives. “Yeah,” says Jack, “I rode the boats 
when they said you couldn’t organize. They paid 
us twenty-five to forty a month, fed in a tin plate 
and worked us as long as legs could stand under our 
bodies. You went on watch when you boarded the 
boat and off when you packed your bag and left 
her.” 

“A man who rode the river ten years ago and 
came back today would think he’s on another plan- 
et,” says Jack, “it’s all so different. And the Union 
made the difference! In the old days food was bad, 
living quarters were crowded and dirty, there were 
no conveniences, but now—well, you see!” 

Yes, indeed, I see. The Duncan Bruce (the 
boat I ride) serves excellent food. 
are clean. 


Living quarters 
Sheets and towels changed twice a week. 
Hot showers and $115 a month for deck hand 
wages! And other boats are like it. 

Years on the river have taught these men 
“strange notions’ —years when they live in “jun- 
gles” along the banks of Mississippi, longing for 
a boat to work on. They lived and slept and claw- 
ed mosquitoes. Bellies shrunk, and eyes went blood- 
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shot, but those strange notions kept gnawing as 
deep as their hunger. 

The river rolls and our tow ploughs upward— 
to Pittsburgh and the steel mills with materials to 
fight the Axis. One sits here in wonder, looking 
across the dark hills of old Kentucky —the dark 
and bloody grounds of Boone and the early set- 
strange that 
stirred a people to pull up roots in the old coun- 


tlers. One wonders at the notions 


try and dare the dangers of an untracked wilder- 


ness! Those were days for men with strong hearts. 


And the river is a place for strong hearts and 


bodies. The river and the Union are splashing 
the Jesus religion of brotherhood out across the face 
of a nation. One feels good bending over here on 
the swaying barges, running a ratchet, wading 
through river mud, tying a tow to a sycamore sap- 
ling. One is proud to be on the river, to know of 
the Union. For one knows then that this Jesus 
religion—the great stone rolling through history, is 
not bound by the fetters of stained glass windows or 
churchly steeples. There can be pulpits in other 
places, even a steamboat pulpit! 

How strange indeed are the notions of freedom! 





Teacher Wanted 


The community of Arthur’s Knob, in Frank- 
lin County, Virginia, has been described as being 
very isolated—hbecause it is situated on the top of 
a mountain range, adjoining the range on which the 
Skyline Drive runs—in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 





The community is not more than twenty miles 
from the county seat, Rocky Mount—about five 
miles from the small town of Boones Mill—and 


not far distant from Roanoke. A road runs to 


within a mile and a half from school—but that last 
one and a half mile must be traveled up the 
mountain on foot. 

On top of the mountain is a small community 


of about fifteen families—not a shifting population, 


for they earn their living from orchards. There 
is no church, nor any community activities. The 


nearest store is about three miles away—and the 
mail route comes just to this store. 


There is no nurse of course 





a few years ago a 
teacher moved up there. His wife was a nurse and 
she was called upon frequently while they made 
their home in the community. 

The school itself is near the homes—one of two 


The roof 


and floor were repaired within the past four years. 


log school buildings left in the county. 


The building will probably be improved when con- 


ditions allow it to be done. Equipment is very 
meager—a few library books were carried up there 
by the school supervisor two years ago. There is 
no cloak room—only one room in the building. 

There is no community spirit here—school did 
not open last year because no teacher could be 
found. The school superintendent wrote one of 
the patrons, but has not heard from him at al!— 
nor did he hear from anybody in the community 
when school failed to open this year. 

There are about seventeen children of school 
age in the community—in the seven grades. Board 
for the teacher could be secured at the home of a 
very nice family living nearby—a neat home de- 
scribed as clean, and respectable. Board would be 
cheap. 

It was recommended that the SCF committee 
take this community as a project—make it a spon- 
sored school, work toward getting all agencies 
working there, with clubs organized for all ages, 
etc. We need first a teacher with a missionary 
spirit. Salary will be paid by the county, accord- 
ing to the certificate she holds. 

The children cannot be brought out to other 
schools because it is too far away for them. 

Mary ARMSTRONG 
Lebanon, Va. 





THE “GOSPEL OF NUTS” 

The great Japanese Christian leader, Kagawa, 
brooding over the poverty of his people who have 
so little land for their overpopulated mountainous 
country, discovered that nut trees would grow on 


the mountain sides. He exclaimed, in his humor- 


ous way, “Henceforth, I preach “The Gospel of 
Nuts.’ ” 

Nuts will grow on our mountain sides as walnut 
trees prove, but mountain people need cooperative 
clubs, of which we told in our last issue, to process 


and market them profitably such as at Alpine, Ten- 
nessee. ] — 
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Editorial 


Sigma Phi Gamma, a national woman's sorority, 


contributes a generous fund for the health and 


medical care of mountain children. The Council 
of Southern Mountain Workers is given supervi- 
sion of $500 of it this year. The Kentucky State 
Health operates a 
which greatly expedites the care of mountain school 


Department of dental trailer 


children by going to them instead of requiring 
them to come to the county seat or other town. We 
offer cash to local county officials, whether County 
Court, Board of Education or some good will or- 
ganization on the condition that they will at least 
cm. 5. 8. 
director of this work then chooses counties 


double our contribution. Owen, state 
with 
no dentist, or at best with only one, and sends the 
dental trailer there for the work. His report on 
Owsley and Magoffin counties has just been re- 
ceived. Our contribution of $165 brought dental 
treatment to 1,083 children, covering 3,795 treat- 
ments. This would probably have cost the children 
close to $5,000 had they received the treatments 
in dental offices; but dental offices were not avail- 
able, nor are their families ab!e to pay, and dental 


defects are serious. 


The president of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation says that 95% of the American people have 
dental defects, but that only 30% of them are re- 
ceiving dental care. Commissioner Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt of the WMC says that there are at least 
23,500,000 Americans with chronic diseases of some 
sort. The distinguished Naval and Army physi- 
cians responsible for these facts join heartily in 
advocating a federal program to meet the deficit 
in prevention of diseases and physical difficulties, 
flowing from accidents, malnutrition, ill health, etc. 


4,100,000 young men between the ages of 18 and 
37 could not meet the health tests for military 
service. This is one-quarter of all the men in the 
armed forces plus those who have been classed in 
1-A. Ten per cent of all the registrants now num- 
bering over 22,000,000, are found to have some 
physical defect. General Hershey, head of the Se- 
lective Service, thinks there are 5,000,000 men of 
military age who “are not physically fit to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens in war.” He is es- 


Notes 


pecially alarmed over the large number that were 
rejected for mental and emotional difficulties. It 
is of interest especially to our readers that those 
found to have a larger 


rural were 


incidence of defects and ill health than those from 


from areas 
the cities. No figures are given for our mountain 
area, but without doubt, because of inadequate med- 
ical care, the incidence of defects and ailments and 
ill health would be perhaps the largest of any in the 
nation unless it would be among sharecroppers. 
The report gives the largest percentage for the 
Southeast, which would take in both our mountain 
and the sharecropper areas. 


What does the tenant purchase program of the 


Farm Security Administration do for mountain 


farmers and how do they respond? Here are the 


facts and figures for seven mountain counties in 





Loans 





Tennessee. made—65. Payments made 


$66,037. 
Only nine of the 65 were in arrears on their pay- 


Gains in sales of farm produce—$75,916. 


ments when these figures were tabulated.- In three 
Middle Tennessee counties, where the land is richer, 
with payments due of $121,994 a total of $294,413 
had been repaid. In Tennessee as a whole 1,272 
loans were made. With $285,665 due $631,522 had 
been paid, and the gains in sales amounted to more 


than a million dollars. 


In Tennessee alone WPA did the following con- 
struction and other work through the employment 
of people who would have otherwise been thrown 
on charity. 

We were unable to procure separate figures 
for the mountain areas but it is safe to say that 
they received out of all proportion to percentage of 
population as in some mountain counties as high as 
70 per cent of the population was at some time on 
WPA. 

Construction covered 35,000 miles of roads and 
streets, 1,600 bridges, 49,100 culverts, 170 buildings, 
240,000 sanitary privies, 610 miles of malaria con- 
trol ditches, 5 major air ports and 3 intermediate 
landing fields. For the school children 3,152,396 
pounds of food was dried, 4,445,897 quarts canned 
and 55,556,193 lunches were served. 
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The International Cooperative Alliance, repre- 
senting the 100,000,000 cooperators in forty differ- 
ent lands, are gathering a Freedom Fund. The 
directors of the Cooperative League of U.S.A. in 
their recent meeting in Columbus, Ohio, voted to 
contribute to that fund. Its purpose is to assist 
cooperatives that are sufferers from the heel of 
Hitler and other war tragedies to recuperate and 
revive their work. So far as funds allow help will 
be given to individual co-op members. Wherever 
possib!e for repayment, the money will be loaned 
to be returned and used as an educational fund in 
the land from which it came. Shu Tsao, one of 
the secretaries of the Chinese Cooperative League, 
is now in this country to study American coop- 
eratives and help from this end on the organization 
of them in China. He says there are 750 consumer 
cooperative stores in free China with more than a 
half million members doing a business of above 
$10,000,000 per month. He reports that inflation 
in the Chinese monetary system is greatly expedit- 
ing the organization of cooperatives and trading 
on the barter basis. Authorities give great credit 
to the Chinese co-ops for the making of blankets 
and all sorts of materials for the support of the 
valiant Chinese fighting men. 


Certain business men have organized a Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association for the express 
purpose of lobbying to get state legislatures and the 
congress to levy taxes upon the savings dividends of 
cooperatives. One of their directors claims they 
represent a million independent business men and 
that they, out of their pockets, are supporting 
the war while cooperators only shout for it but do 
not help pay for it. This argument is a complete 
misrepresentation of the case. Cooperators do pay 
taxes exactly the same as other citizens but a sav- 
ings dividend is not a profit in the same sense that 
an independent private enterprise calls its margin 
above the cost of conducting its business a profit. 
Business men should appreciate the fact that co- 
operatives charge their own members the market 
price in order that they may enter only into fair 
competition with the independent business man and 
not cut prices as they easily could if they chose so 
to do instead of returning a savings dividend. A 
group of cooperators have a thousand dollars in the 
treasury after they have paid all expenses, paid 
themselves four or five per cent on the money they 


have invested, laid up a depreciation fund and, usu- 
ally, devoted from two to five per cent to educa- 
tion, recreation and social welfare for its mem- 
bers; they divide that thousand dollars on the 
basis not of the amount of stock they hold in the 
capital investment as private business would, but 
return it to the purchasers on the basis of the 
amount they purchased. That is, they have saved 
them that much upon their purchases. If the effort 
to tax this as profit succeeds the cooperatives would 
simply sell at cost instead of at the market price. 
Thus they would enter into direct competition with 
their neighbors, the independent business man and 
that he would not like. 


A CENTURY OF COOPERATION 
J. P. Warsasse, M. D. 

One hundred years ago a little group of twenty- 
eight cotton weavers in Rochdale, England, opened 
their cooperative store. They had spent a year 
and a half studying, formulating principles, and 
raising the necessary $140 to put their lessons into 
practice. 

The opening of their little place on Toad Lane 
was a commencement day in the Great University 
of Hard Knocks. The colors of this ancient in- 
stitution were black and blue. The Class of 1844 
went into action to bring all the world under the 
influence of the schooling they had enjoyed. 

Now, after less than a century, over one-fourth 
the population of the earth are in membership in its 
cooperative societies. Every country and the re- 
motest corners of the world have been penetrated 
by this enlightenment. In the United States there 
are over 17,000 Consumer Co-op societies and 8,000 
farmer marketing cooperatives carrying on the ex- 
tension work of the great University that gave them 
vision and plan. 

Slowly and quietly the learning inaugurated at 
Rochdale advances. In the countries approaching 
the higher civilization, the cooperative method of 
business is moving on toward becoming the pre- 
dominant way of production and distribution. 

Under the teaching of competition to get things 
away from others, the natural results have been 
poverty, unemployment, and chaos. 
ing civilization, with its economy of plenty, with 
its education for mutual aid, and with democracy 
as its guiding star, offers a way of peace to mankind 
at this gracious season. 
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Religion And Children In A Democracy 


Provided by U. S. Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau) 


Approximately one-half of the children and 
youth of America receive no formal religious in- 
struction according to a report, “Religion and Chil- 
dren in a Democracy” prepared for presentation 
and group discussion at the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy. 

Yet religion is presented as one of the funda- 
mental essentials of the preservation of a democ- 
racy. Teaching religion to the youth of the land is 
termed “an unsolved problem.” Religious leaders 
of the country have been called into the conference 
to help solve this problem, which is thus defined: 
“how to utilize the resources of religion in meet- 
ing the needs of children without in any way vio- 
lating freedom of conscience or the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state.” 

The reasoning of the report is that personal and 
social integrity is even more vital to democracy than 
physical fitness, technical efficiency, and well-in- 
formed mentality, and that there is grave question 
as to whether “a merely secular code of ethics can 
carry this load.” 

“The child needs to have a conviction of his 
own intrinsic worth as a person and also a convic- 
tion that he has a significant and secure place in a 
rational and moral universe,” the report sets forth. 

“Whatever else we may help the child to achieve 
in the fulfillment of his needs, we have not met his 
greatest need until we have helped him to build a 
practical philosophy of life. . . . Historically man 
has achieved this end chiefly through art, philoso- 
phy and religion.” 

But of present-day America the report makes 
this analysis: “In scientific discovery, technology, 
and material achievements there has been phenome- 
nal progress, but in appreciation and achievement of 
values—in art, morals, and religion—there is a 
great cultural lag. . . . This contemporary historical 
situation is the more important since in the light 
of social psychology it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to assist growing children to achieve a convincing 
and impelling sense of values in a prevailing culture 


in which ends have become greatly obscured by the 
techniques of living.” 

Primary responsibility for religious development 
of children is placed with parents, and religion is 
regarded as a matter of family heritage, each child 
being “introduced to the religious inheritance of 
the particular religious group into which he is born, 
as he is introduced to his mother tongue and other 
aspects of his particular. culture.” 

But serious question is raised as to how the 
child’s religious needs shall be met as he grows old- 
er. It is pointed out that religion was once a part 
of the integral education of children in this coun- 
try, the first schools having been religious schools. 
But as a result of several factors, such as the rise 
of the district school, increasing curriculum de- 
mands, and sectarianism of American religion, 
teaching of religion was excluded from the public 
schools. 

“In the historical perspective of more than a 
century and a half, we reaffirm the principle of 
American democracy which leaves the church and 
the re- 
port says. However, it also notes, “Historically it 


” 


state each independent in its own sphere, 


was never intended that the separation of church 
and state should deprive children of the resources 
of religion.” 

The situation which grew out of secularization 
of the public schools was described as follows: “So 
deeply have certain religious groups felt the need 
of bringing up their children under the influence of 
religion that they have attempted to carry the entire 
responsibility of education in parochial schools at 
their own expense, in addition to the public taxa- 
tion for education. Other churches have adopted 
the Sunday School, an institution originally design- 
ed for the under-privileged, and giving a meager 
amount of religious instruction on Sundays. In 
more recent years individual churches, or churches 
cooperating in given communities, have provided in- 
struction in weekday schools conducted in church 
property on time released from the public schools 
on request of parents. Churches in many com- 
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munities, generally cooperatively, have conducted re- 
ligious schools during the summer vacations. In 
some instances, religious instruction is given in the 
public schools as a regular part of their programs. 
Despite these various types of church and _ school 
response, the religious needs of the children are 
very imperfectly met in the case of many who be- 
long to the various church constituencies.” 

The report then estimated that approximately 
half the child population receive no religious in- 
struction whatever, citing as authority the Depart- 
ment of Research of the International Council of 


Religious Education which has calculated that in 


1926 of an estimated 30 million children between 
the ages of 5 and 17, approximately 16 million re- 


ceived no form of: religious instruction. 


The report saw hope ahead, stating: “Fortu- 
nately, at the time when we are feeling the urgency 
of this problem there is a growing sense of com- 
mon ends which all religious groups are seeking to 
achieve for their children and youth, irrespective 
of their particular theological beliefs or church 
polities. There is also a growing sense of the com- 
mon ends which the churches, the schools, and the 
social agencies are seeking to attain in meeting the 
needs of all our children and youth. A satis- 
factory solution will require a critical analysis of 
the problem in the light of more than a century of 
experience and a careful weighing of alternatives. 
It may require the development of new approaches 
and the exploration of new patterns not be found 
in our educational tradition.” 





Johnson Bible College at 
Kinberlin Heights, Tenn. 
Here ministerial training is 
made possible to any ambi- 


tious Mountain youth. 





Members of the pleasant Hill, Tenn., coopera- 
tive meet to discuss projects. In Ohio 600 such 
discussion groups report monthly to the state head- 
quarters. .They combine study with action. 





The story is told of the Chinese poet, Wang 
Wei, who lived 4,000 years ago and who, upon 
being asked, “What is the most worthwhile thing 
in life?” replied: 

{[ am old. 

Nothing interests me now. 

Moreover, I am not very intelligent, 
And my ideas 

Have never traveled farther than my feet. 
I know only my forest 

To which I always come back. 

You ask me, 

What is the supreme happiness here below? 
It is listening to the song of a little girl 
As she goes on down the road 

After having asked me the way. 
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Peace Time Compulsory Military Training 


ORRIN L. KEENER 


Professor Keener says this is not poetry but a plea put into rhyme. 


History teaches all who'll heed her, men have tried 
that way before; 

That’s how Prussia started down the road that led 
to this World War: 

1809 Napoleon licked her and she started to prepare 

To defend herself ’gainst others any time and any- 
where ; 

1860 came old Bismarck, who just speeded up the 
plan 

Till the Germans taught the goose-step to each 
able-bodied man; 

Put your minds in their “strait-jacket” till all 
Deutschland would say “Heil!” 

Ere we follow in her foot-steps, let us meditate a 
while: 

Peace-time universal training here’d mean Hitler 


won the war, 
€ We'd become old Prussia’s converts like Japan in 


"04. 
Rome was once a free republic till they put their 
faith in Force; 
Then the people lost their freedom. Let us never 
take that course. 


No, let’s keep our nation healthy, keep its finances 
in hand, 

Keep the civil powers master in this free and 
blessed land. 

It’s air-power that’s decisive in the battles of today ; 

We can have a strong world air-force without go- 
ing Prussia’s way. 

Some, it’s true, think our protection is a thing of 
tanks and guns, 

But it’s really having freedom that makes freedom- 
loving sons! 

Let them have their games and studies, and their 
freedom too, forsooth. 

No, in peace-time we don’t want the Army training 
all our youth, 

Teaching them to fight—and gamble, be licentious, 
and drink booze, 

Teaching them the arts of gun-men, which we hope 
they'll never use; 


Making them kow-tow to gold braid, do the goose- 
step, and feel fear— 

These are bad enough in war-time, but in peace 
they’ve no place here! 


Let’s give every child its birth-right, with the best 
pre-natal care, 

Proper nourishment when growing—start ’em well 
and keep ’em there; 

Have a doctor’s service handy, and a dentist’s 
service, too; 

Have a hospital in each county—now but half our 
counties do; 

Give each neighborhood a libiary; a place where all 
can play ; 

Teach ’em how to work and worship, and to do 
hoth every day. 

"Tis integrity and spirit we must guard with zealous 
care, 

God save us from Prussia’s footsteps, is this ear- 
nest voter’s prayer. 


We can’t follow Christ and Caesar, Faith and 
l‘orce: we have to choose. 

When we teach all youth to goose-step, then de- 
mocracy we lose. 

Egypt, Babylon, Rome 
and—Heil! 

Ere we take the path they followed, let us hesitate 


a while. 


Assyria, Persia, Sparta, 


Neither Generals nor Congress have the moral right 
to say 

How our absent fighters’ little sons shall train some 
future day! 

Let us practice our democracy, to Liberty be true; 

Why should the arm-chair settle what the fighters’ 
sons shall do? 

Every history - knowing, freedom-loving patriot 
should hiss 

Those who seek to give democracy this trait’rous 
Judas kiss! 
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AMONG THE BOOKS 


MEDICINE AND HUMAN WELFARE by Henry E. 
Sigerist, M.D. 149 pages, $2.50. Yale Press. 

Dr. Sigerist is Professor of The History of 
Medicine at Johns Hopkins University. This little 
volume is a fitting addendum to his Civilization and 
Disease which was reviewed in the last issue of 
Mountain Life and Work. It is a compact, search- 
ing and illuminating discussion of the relation of 
medical practice to human welfare—a vigorous crit- 
icism of the current practice which so largely con- 
fines the help physicians can give to curative rather 
than preventive plus curative practice. He calls 
attention to the fact that most of the progress in 
health education and medical help that has raised 
the average length of life from twenty-five to sixty 
years is much less due to the practice of fee taking 
doctors than to those who work on salaries, such as 
nurses, teachers, health information services, gov- 
ernment paid health unit physicians and to scien- 
tists other than physicians. 

He challenges doctors to take their practice out 
of the competitive field into that of social welfare. 
He reminds them that health is as much a socio- 
logical as a technical medical problem and _ that 
poverty is a fertile source of disease, that slums, 
bad working conditions, commercialized and _ pat- 
ent medicine nostrums, plus all that results as a 
failure of medical practice to reach the causes of 
human suffering, accounts for more uncured human 
ills than doctors practicing on the fee system cure. 
In New Zealand, where doctoring is as free as edu- 
cation, the average length of life is sixty-six years. 

Health and medical insurance are not new; it 
dates back to 1883 and, in spite of the opposition 
of the American Medical Association, is growing 
by leaps and bounds in this country. It simply means 
the benefits of the medical and health professions 
are rescued from the privilege of those able to pay 
and are extended to all the people. Once education 
was limited to those who could pay; now it is ex- 
tended to rich and poor alike. The benefits to all 
of the remarkable science of medical practice, phys- 
ical examinations and health insurance are on the 
way. America lags behind and the medical prc- 
fession, whose science has made the most remark- 
able progress, is the chief hindrance to it. When 
the art of healing is removed from that of a money 


: 
| 


making business to that of a social welfare profes- 
sion the physicians’ function in society will come 
into its honorable own along with that of social wel- 
fare workers, educators and the increasing host of 
public servants. Their art is one of the finest, their 
science one of the most remarkable, their charity 
is generous but the manner of conducting their 
business is for the benefit of the profession rather 
than the welfare of those who most need their 
help. It is high time that the people who suffer 
took over the business of managing the business 
side of medical practice while the doctors manage . 
the art of preventive and curative medicine. 
Dr. Sigerist sums up his contentions thus: 

1. Free education to all the people, including health 
education. 

. The best possible working and living conditions. 

. The best possible means of rest and recreation. 

. A system of health institutions and medical per- 
sonnel, available to all, ready and able to advise 
and help in the maintenance of health and in its 
restoration when prevention has broken down. D) 


> W DO 


5. Centers of medical research and training. 

He asserts that sickness insurance (where avail- 
able) brings doctors to many thousands of people 
who never had them before, and that it increased 
the physicians’ incomes materially and says that he 
“is convinced that medicine, like education, will ul- ; 
timately become a public service in every civilized 
country.” 





“THE CHRIST OF THE AMERICAN Roan,” by E. 
Stanley Jones; ivocket size $1,00, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 

No Christian or apostle of righteousness is 
speaking today in America to more people than 
the author of this very challenging book. He puts 
its theme in the following words, “America is 
God’s demonstration center, where He has brought 
representatives of all the world to try out on a small 
scale corporate living. If these representatives of 
all the world can live together in a sound, enlight- 
ened and progressive way as one family, then the 
rest of the world can lift up its head in hope.” 

The central theme of the book is the Kingdom 
of God made real in America’s social, economic, ©) 
litical and civic life. He holds the church as the@” 
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divinely ordained instrumentality through which this 
is to be accomplished, but severely criticizes it for 
adopting so much of the culture of the times and 
the land rather than being apostolic or prophetic in 
its demands that the teachings of Christ be imple- 
mented in our common life. First, the church is to 
he criticized for its divisions, which though they had 
a logical rise, have ceased to function. Their divi- 
sions supplant the terms of righteous living, social 
reform and the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
He says too often the church has conformed to the 
culture of its age rather than leading the age to 
conform to the culture of Christianity. 

An entire chapter is devoted to one of his fa- 
vorite themes—that of a _ federated 
church. He outlines it in some detail and is apos- 


Protestant 


It would mean that the 
federate after the manner of the 
states of this Union, each keeping its traditions. 


tolic in his advocacy of it. 
denominations 


Sentimentality and historic allegiance make it im- 
possible for them to join in organic union but he 
does believe they could join in all the common tasks 
while each maintains its autonomy. This, of course, 
would mean a type of cooperative unity at the top. 
Some of us are convinced that while that helps, real 
Christian union must come from the bottom up 
through the cooperation of local churches or a 
church for a community rather than a community 
for several churches. Allowing each to preserve 
its revered creed and polity as it may wish, at 
least until they are willing to surrender it, he asks 
that there be only one test of fellowship and that 
is Peter’s confession that “Thou art the Christ the 
son of the Living God and the Saviour of the 
World.” 

He protests vigorously all racial discrimination 
as contrary to the Biblical teaching regarding the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. He 
warns that that third of the world that is white and 
Christian against a possible third World War be- 
cause they refuse to recognize the equality in per- 
son and right of the two-thirds that are colored. 
Cooperation is the keyword of his message regard- 
ing the working out of unity among races, classes 
and especially churches and he strongly advocates 
the economic cooperative movement as a type and 
symbol of that cooperation which should include 


| even international relations. 


He argues that in America the principles of 


democracy and Christianity are two streams that 
should while each has evolved 
great progress in human welfare, there is as much 


yet to do as has been done. 


become one, and 


This reviewer has to take exceptions to the use 
of the word totalitarian, to the attack upon relative 
values in ethics, and to the emphasis upon the ab- 
solute. For instance, which should we have done in 
this war, let the little people suffer Hitler or go to 
their rescue at the cost of war. For the Christian 
to live up right now to the idealism of no war is 
compelling him to choose Hitler and to ignore the 
fact that he is his brother’s keeper and refuse to go 
to the rescue of the little people Hitler suppressed 
We 
are non-plussed also at the story of his inner voice. 


and enslaved or of the Jews he is murdering. 


We have preachers in our mountains who believe 
God puts words in their mouths. One is on dan- 
gerous ground when mystical voices take possession 


of his mind. 





ILICKERING Licut, by Charles T. 
Berea College Press, 1943, 94 pp. $1.35. 
That Berea has been passing through changes 


Morgan, 


during the past twenty-five years is common knowl- 
edge to all who have followed the development of 
education in the South. This is natural in a large 
dynamic institution in a region which is developing 
through the education and the times. Some con- 
cern, however, has been expressed regarding the 
direction of this change. This, too, is natural in 
the midst of conflicting conceptions of education. 

Charles T. Morgan, a graduate of Berea, 
Alumni Secretary, offers in this brief book a chal- 
lenge to clarify the policy and direct the beam of 
Berea’s light. The title of the book, and the 
analysis of Berea’s educational aims, philosophy, 
and practice call for a forthright statement of what 
Berea is to be. One is impressed by the sincerity 
of the author’s appeal; he has been through the 
program, he has served on the staff as spokesman 
for his Alma Mater, and has read widely and 
thought seriously about the issues. In writing he 
deals directly with the policies which he is con- 
vinced must be altered. 

It is hardly possible to understand the nature of 
the discussion without a review of the Berea of the 
two predecessors, William Goodell Frost and Wil- 


liam Hutchins. The formation of Berea under Dr. 
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Frost took place in the period from 1892 when he 
found a small denominational college of traditional 
teaching program valued at about $200,000. He 
left it with properties valued around $12,000,000, 
and an educational program and philosophy that 
“To 


lift society from the bottom,” was the plea, con- 


have distinguished it throughout the world. 


sciously following the educational views being de- 
Northfield, Mt. Holyoke, Antioch, 
Tuskegee. Mann 


veloped at 


Hampton and Horace and 
Samuel Armstrong were his spiritual and educa- 
tional companions. 

* For 


Fleming Revell, 1937. 


the Mountains,” William Goodell Frost, 


A few selections from Frost’s statements will 
be easily recognized as his principles: 

“We train them to go back and improve the 
mountains, to make the mountains a better place to 
be born in . . . emphasize our industrial courses .. . 
agriculture at an angle of 45 degrees and household 
management 10 miles from a store to protect 
and cherish all that is best in their present tradi- 
tions.” 

“To peddle education to those who cannot go to 
school.” 

“To cooperate with other schools to make the 
public schools effective.” 

Frost was aware of the temptation that comes 
to schools when they have acquired wealth and 
power, of the tendency of faculties to be tied to 
the campus, to books, to their own background 
rather than to the interests of the students, willing 
to sacrifice earlier college ideals and obligations to 
institutions 


attain academic respectability among 


committed to favored groups. 


Like Armstrong and other pioneers in functional 


education, [Frost had to depend upon teachers 
brought up in other points of view, unable to grasp 
the philosophy and unprepared to apply the ideas 
to the different departments. This too was quite 
natural, for programs are not made over to suit new 
ideas without long periods of trial and adjustment. 
To develop a program of education to solve the 
problem of poverty in the Southern mountains is 
no simple order. It is so much easier to start at 
the top, both in ideas and in people, operating by 
deduction rather than induction. Following Frost 
came a period of compromise with the functional 


type of education. The area was accepted, but the 


teaching moved toward the general culture. A rift 
between work education and the scholastic began to 
appear. 

Flickering Light is a plea to hasten the process. 
ile pushes the Frost tradition farther away and 
follows the example of the “Great Colleges” in the 
hopes of making Berea great; the Harvard, the 
Yale, or the Princeton of the mountains. Morgan 
would pull the program from the occupational and 
professional responsibility to produce the ‘well 
rounded man of broad sympathies and sound judg- 
ment.” (p.10) 

The quotations and references are drawn from 
excellent authorities—Lowell of Harvard, Prescott 
of Chicago, Yale’s plan of general preparation—all 
re.nforce his plea for culture. “We should see to it 
that our lower division reflects a brilliant cultural 
richness from the moment a student sets foot inside 
it until he leaves it.” (p. 19) 

Next to this classic culture appears intelligent 
self direction. And here he puts his finger on one 
of the sore spots—too many “don’ts’’: too many 
negative standards of conduct, too little self-control. 
Morgan does not ask for reduced standards, in fact 
he wants behavior on a higher level ; better academic 
work, “more exacting care of the person”... in 

more exacting in dining 
in the deportment of men and 


the care of rooms 
room deportment .. . 
women students. (p. 25) 

In seeking the best from educational experi- 
ence in other institutions there is no effort to lose 
the character of Berea. “Every college should be 
itself,” he writes as he begins urging a “singleness 
of purpose.” The central theme of the book is 
played about a plan to define this self. In delineat- 
ing this singleness of purpose one fears that much 
of the Berea of Frost is given up for that of his 
The “battle of the vocational versus 
the academic” is described with some care. In 
questioning whether Berea is a college or a busi- 


successor. 


ness he regretfully observes “a new recipe becomes 
more important than a new idea.” (p. 33). Well, 
isn’t a new recipe a new idea? 

Right here the discussion reveals the complete 
break with Frost and those who find ideas in 
services, education in making life a demonstration 
of balanced budgets and well conducted practices. 


Culture to these pioneer men consisted in living @)) 


well, finding values in improved human relation- 
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ships. Boone Taverne is in itself a contribution 
to culture in the way it is operated, and an educa- 
tional laboratory of first importance if properly 
utilized. 

In an area where the problem of diet is so 
serious, where the per capita income is the lowest 
in the nation concern for the services that make 
better living possible might properly be regarded 


as an integrating principle rather than a distrac- 


tion. ‘What Berea needs right now is integration.” 
(p. 37) True enough, but about what? What is 


What is to be 
Education must. not 


to be the focal point of integration ? 
the nature of this culture. “ 
keep students too long out of the stream of actual 
living” . too long from the realities of working 
life.” (p. 41) 
the opportunity to introduce the realities in making 


Is it not possible that Berea has 


better use of the very distractions which bother Mr. 
that the 
emotional frustration which is demonstrated in the 


Morgan? The fact remains, however, 
close of this chapter is that the unity of purpose has 
not been found by all Berea’s students and staff. 

In the analysis of the organization of schools 
the writer shows a keen sense of the confusion 
which has resulted from an evolving program wh‘ch 
has not adapted its administrative divisions to meet 
the conflicting practices in educational policy. 
Through high school we attempt to offer education 
according to the needs of students. In college the 


program is for the selected few. Berea would 
direct its efforts toward selection if the advice of 
her alumni secretary is followed. Vocational edu- 
cation will be reduced to secondary position. 

The great value in this book is in the questions 
it raises. It is a demand for clarification of policy. 
In times such as these every institution needs to 
take stock and study the demands of the future. 
While many readers hope to see Berea realize her 
greatness in bringing her vocational education in 
line with the demands of the region she services, 
and integrate her culture about the life of the 
communities reached by her program, they will be 
grateful to Charles T. Morgan for his sturdy work- 
manship in calling upon his Alma Mater to clarify. 

FRANK C, Foster. 

BUY AN ACRE, by Paul Corey, Dial Press, 204 
pp., $2.00. 

The author bought an acre and followed the 


modern example of a home in the country while you 


This book 


experience given to those who would follow his 


work in the city. is a record of his 


example. It tells how to save $5.00 a week to build 
your own house, where to select your acre, or 


more if possible, what to plant on it, how to 
proceed in every regard, with warnings withont 
end over the impractical things that one will do if 
he is over-idealistic and not willing to toil mightily 
for the results he will reap and appreciate. It ‘is 
full of humor, even hilarity at times, over things 
one may try to do if he is Utopian about living in 
the country. But at the same time, it is a record 
of the deep satisfaction that comes to the city man 
in a rural dwelling with a subsistance plot and a 
right hearty will to labor with his muscle there as he 
Our 
cities are spreading out into the country and every- 
where on the better roads one finds cottages sur- 


does with his mind in the office or elsewhere. 


rounded by shrubbery with a garden and often times 
with the proverbial chicken and cow. This author 
says there should also be a pig or two and with all 
the accoutrements of subsistence living. We may 
well hope that now with shorter hours workers will 
move to the country by the tens of thousands when 
this war is over and get away from the smoke, 
noise and the crowding of the city life, giving their 
children a chance to grow up in fresh air, sun- 
light, honest choring and the environment of that 
part of our heritage which was the gift of God, as 


certainly no city has ever been. 





ZERO STORAGE IN YOUR HOME, by Boyden 
Sparkes, 149 pp., $2.50, Doubleday, Doran, Publish- 
ers. 

With the coming of cheap electricity, especially 
in the TVA area, the growth of quick freezing and 
frozen food storage plants is greatly on the in- 
crease. Tomorrow, once priorities and limitations 
are removed, we may hope to see a TVA fabrica- 
tion of plants for dwelling homes come within reach 
of any dweller who can afford a refrigerator, a 
stoker and other modern electrical conveniences. 
This is a story of progress in the field of quick 
freezing and the preserving process of refrigeration 
for food. It is a most interesting story to those 
who would like to be saved from small package pur- 
chasing as well as for those who would like to live 
at home by raising much of their own food. This, 


like “Buy an Acre,” is,a very practical book with 
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a world of illustrations, technical advice and light 
and leading upon the practical problems of home 
refrigeration and storage plant, a story of the evo- 
lution of freezing devices and directions for the 
building and use of the plant. 





FREEDOM Roap, by Howarp Fast—Duel, Sloan 


&* Pearce, $2.75. 

Narrative art gives a powerful expression to 
history. The critical periods ef our history have 
long needed democratic treatment in story. But 
only in recent years have writers of outstanding 
ability, such as Henrietta Buckmaster and Howard 
Fast, entered this field. Freedom Road is only one 
novel among several, dealing with critical periods 
of history, by the same author. But with Freedom 
Road, the author of Citizen Tom Paine, the Last 
Frontier, The Unvanquished and other books, takes 
his place as the leading historical novelist in Amer- 
ica, in my opinion. 

In many ways,Freedom Road is the most strik- 
ing among Fast’s collection of outstanding books. 
In it, he lays bare a much misrepresented and dis- 
torted period of our history, ripping away the sen- 
timental falsehoods with which most writers have 
cloaked the Reconstruction period in the South. 
This is the story in Freedom Road—the struggle to 
see whether freedom for the ex-slaves and the mil- 
lions of poor non-slave-holding whites was to be a 
reality, or whether the slave masters were to block 
this freedom by means of the Ku Klux Klan and 
other such foul methods. Needless to say, we real- 
ize now that this freedom was blocked for genera- 
tions then to come, with dire results from which 
the nation has not yet recovered. 

In the character of Gideon Jackson, the South 
Carolina slave who had fought with the Union 
armies, Fast sums up the deep yearnings of these 
ex-slaves for land, homes and freedom. In the re- 
lationship of Gideon with the poor non-slave-hold- 
ing whites, a harmonious, mutually friendly and 
helpful relationship, he portrays a promise that may 
yet become a reality. 

Only today when we realize the deadly anti- 
democratic nature of the Ku Klux Klan, as we 
have. witnessed its colloboration with the German 
Bund and other pro-Nazi groups, can we fully ap- 
preciate the words of this ex-slave, Gideon Jack- 


son, pleading with a tired President Grant in be- 
half of his people: 

“. . . It took me a long time to realize what the 
Klan is, how it operates, why it was organized, I 
know now, just as you know. The Klan has only 
one purpose, to destroy democracy in the South, 
to kill off the independent farmer, to split, in so 
doing, the black man from the white. The black 
man will become a peon, not too diffcrent from the 
slave he was before the war. And because he is 
that, a slave in effect if not in fact, the white man 
A few will become 
But only a 


will be drawn down with him. 
great and mighty, as before the war. 
few. For the rest of us, poverty, hunger, hatred— 
such hatred as will become a sickness for this na- 
tion.” 

Freedom Road is permeated with a loving qual- 
ity of understanding, a gentleness and honesty that 
cast a warmth over the entire story and its charac- 
ters. It is told in a compelling and convincing man- 
It is happily 
letter out 


ner. There is no offensive language. 
from the abuse of resort to 
Howard Fast has truly written a 


free four 


house words. 
great novel of deep significance about the South. 


Don L. WEsT. 





SWING THE BiGc-Eyep Rassit, a novel by John 
Pleasant McCoy, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

SWING THE BiGc-Eyep Rappit deserves consid- 
eration for two reasons: In the first place, it is an 
interesting and enjoyable story; in the second place, 
*t is an attack upon certain attitudes and characte? 
istics of some reformers who try to salvage hu- 
manity for “Christ and country”—people who ap- 
parently want to do the right thing but use the 
wrong methods and succeed in missing their aim 
by a generous margin. In this respect, the book is 
an attempt to reform the reformer. 

Mr. McCoy’s main criticism is concentrated 
against the type of reformer represented by Dr. 
Peabody, president of a fictitious Cumberland Mis- 
sion School. A few sentences from the book will 
give you the author’s attitude toward such people. 
“There was a subtle triumph in his eyes which rec- 
ognized in all humanity, even in the most innocent- 
seeming person, a latent capacity for evil.” He had 
given “the best years of his life to wrestling with 
the devil.” “The eyes were set a little too close to 
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the nose, which emphasized their fanatical light.” 
(These statements are reminiscent of Hawthorne, 
both in subject matter and in style.) 


The main thread of the story concerns Artemis 
Collins, a modest, shy and sensitive mountain boy 
who goes to the Cumberland Mission to experience 
the wonders of education. He has heard rumors 
about the school, and in his mind the place has 
taken on Eden-like splendor. When he hears that 
he is accepted, he is so excited that he runs almost 


all the way to the school. 


There he forms a wholesome friendship with 
his admirable classmate, Anne Whitefield, who of- 
fers much encouragement, as well as some affec- 
tion and helps Artemis to believe in the glorious 
dreams that are in his mind. But there he also 
comes under the influence of his teacher, seductive 
Miss Darnell. (As “He 


learned about women from her.’’) 


Kipling would say, 


Closely related to the main action are two sub- 


plots. One deals with Artemis’ farmer brother, 
Zeb, and Zeb’s girl-friend at the school. Zeb is 


typical of many mountain people’s practical nature 
and their attitude toward social equality, and his 
realistic qualities are in sharp contrast with his 
brother Artemis’ idealism and with Dr. Peabody’s 
impractical way of bungling things. 

The other sub-plot deals with Artemis’ room- 
mates, who are engaged, among other things, in 
certain night excursions to the student dining hall 
store-room, for the purpose of procuring rations 
with which to supplement the insufficient meals 
allowed by the school. The various activities of 
these boys are vividly and delightfully handled. The 
same is true of Zeb and the comical night watch- 
man. It is with these secondary characters that Mr. 
McCoy is at his best. It seems that the author just 
turns his pen loose and lets it write the story, with 
many a flourish of rollicking good humor. 


The main flaw in the book is Dr. Peabody. The 
No doubt, 
some social reformers do have too much of Dr. Pea- 
body’s fanatical light in their eyes, and perhaps a 
reading of this book will reveal to them a few of 
the traits which good social workers do not pos- 
sess. Yet this book, although it is a novel dealing 
with a fictitious situation and imaginary charac- 
ters, may have an adverse effect upon certain en- 


author shows him in too bad a light. 


dowed schools in the Southern mountain region. 
LAWRENCE BOWLING 





THE 1944, 
England by the Cooperative Wholesale Society, and 
to be ordered in this country from The Cooperative 
League, 167 W. 12th Street, New York, N. Y., 
price $1.00. 
interest in this centenary year of Rochdale. 


PEOPLE'S YEARBOOK, printed in 


This year book is of extraordinary 
It tells 
the story of a century of British cooperation, has 
several pages of a pictorial review and gives some 
account of the movement during 100 years. Of 
special interest are twenty-two pages of cooperative 
facts and figures for the hundred years cooperatives 
are celebrating. 
several of the most noted English writers on eco- 
nomic and social issues of the cooperative move- 


In addition there are articles by 


ment. 





FOR MISSIONARY EDUCATION. The Friendship 
Press, publisher of books for the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, continues to pour out a stream of 
useful volumes as a contribution to missionary 
education. Here are some of the latest: 

THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN OUR DAY, by Lu- 
man J. Shafer, 167 pp. cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents. 
This is not primarily a study of Christian missions, 
either at home or abroad, but rather of the mission 
of Christians to the world of our time. The au- 
thor believes we are in the midst of a revolution in 
national, social and economic affairs and that the 
way out is through the Christian principle of co- 
operation. Nations, races, and classes must all 
learn to drop their prejudices and their seeking 
for self aggrandizement, their efforts to take ad- 
work 


another and learn how to 


together for humanity’s common end of peace, 


vantage of one 
plenty and a realization of the Christian principles 
of brotherhood. Before the churches, as the instru- 
ment representing Christianity in the world, can 
effectively lead society toward these goals, they 
must themselves learn how to cooperate. A di- 
vided church is an ineffective church for all pur- 
poses that lie beyond its own success. The churches 
must learn how to become efficient instruments for 
bringing in the Kingdom of God and not an end 
within themselves. The motive in the missionary 
enterprise that has gone into all the world is the 
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motive that should dynamize the churches at home 
in relation to society and its multifarious prob- 
lems. He does not find the cure in the much 
vaunted free enterprise which means largely that 
the strong are free to exploit the weak, but in 
the cooperative movement, which is democratic and 
Christian without sacrificing any of the aspira- 
tions of the individual to realize the best in his own 
life. This little book is one of the ab!est volumes 
that has come to our hands in many a day. 

BLIND spots, by Henry Smith Leiper, 146 pp., 
cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents. 

Dr. Leiper is Foreign Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, which 
really means that he is the representative of the 
American churches cooperating in the Federal 
Council for the World Council now being formu- 
lated to come into full being after the war. He 
has traveled very widely throughout the Christian 
world and says, “This is not a book written from 
an arm chair. It is a record of experience which 


represents some years of experimentation.” It 
grows out of prolonged contacts with people of 
many races. Thus with many people and different 
races it is really a study of inter-rac‘al re‘ations in 
the light of Christian teachings and a ringing chal- 
lenge to the people of the churches to lay down 
their prejudices and remember that God has made 
of all nations one people. He finds no pure races, 
no superior races, but in each things of worth to 
all, if they can but be discovered, implemented 


and knit together in cooperative endeavor through 


good will. He tells of an American who found 
himself on an ocean voyage in a cabin with a 


foreigner, who immediately took his belongings to 
the purser and asked that they be locked up as he 
did not trust the other man, a foreigner. The 
purser said, “All right sir, the other man brought 
his an hour ago.” The author finds the solution of 
all our social prejudices in the golden rule brought 
into effective practice. 

SPEAKING OF INDIANS, by Ella Deloria, 163 
pp., cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents. 

Miss Deloria is a member of the Dakota tribe 
of Indians, more familiarly known to most of us 
as the Sioux. She is a graduate of Oberlin and 


Teachers College at Columbia University. She 


spent some time as a secretary of the Y. W. C. A. 
She is now doing research work and teaching in 
the Department of Anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, specializing on Indian ethnology with specia! 
reference to the language of the Sioux tribe. Her 
book is not as easy popular reading as that of 
Ruth Muskrat which we reviewed recently, but is 
much more given to a scientific treatment of the cus- 
toms, the tribal organizations, the social ethics and 
the ways of the Sioux tribe. Because of the Custer 
massacre and stories of Indian forays, thinking of 
this people as savages one needs to read this volume 
to find how humane, intelligent and resourceful they 
were in seeking the ways of peace among their own 
people. It is perhaps true that in most cases there 
would have been no massacre of whites unless there 
had been deep provocation. The whites encroached 
upon their land, broke their tribal laws, acted with- 
out reference to their ways and customs and sought 
to drive them from their old homes. Her descrip- 
tion of the organization of the Dakota tribe is a 
fine study in the anthropology of our primitive red 
Americans and is excellent medicine for all those 
who still live under the shadow of the pioneer’s 
declaration that there was “no good Indian but a 
dead one.” We find them very human beings w:th 
love of family, tribal loyalty, and preferring peace- 
ful ways to those of war. 

THIS IS THE INDIAN, by Earle F. Dexter, 28 
pp., 11x8%, with nearly half of the printed pages 
given to illustrations, paper 25 cents. 

This booklet, or illustrated pamphlet, is popu- 
larly written and is especially valuable to young 
people of the intermediate age. It gives the his- 
tory, sociology and personal experiences of our first 
Americans, especially of their youth, in a fascinat- 
ing manner. It touches on the ways of several dif- 
ferent tribes and gives two full illustrated pages 
showing the location of the various Indian people in 
America. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AGE, by Louise P. Griffith, 63 pp., paper 
35 cents. A treatise in five chapters, by an experi- 
enced specialist in religious education, of ways and 
means to teach missionary things to the junior high 
child, or those early adolescents between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen. 
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PAMPHLETS: 


OUTLINE FOR A COURSE IN PLANNED PARENT- 


Hoop, by Mary A. Cannon. 40 pages. 50c. The 


Federation of America, 510 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Should we 


Planned Parenthood 


have children by chance or by 
choice? The educated practice birth control; those 
of little culture tend to have large families, poor 
living standards, little education for their children 
and a life of toil for mothers. We celebrate those 
who, like a Lincoln, rise to greatness from poverty 
of resources because it is so rare. In five chapters 
the author treats of the problems of health, cul- 
ture, family welfare, population, eugenics, and the 
morality of “children by choice,” with emphasis 
upon the moral necessity of choosing to have a 
family, as well as choosing how and when. Experi- 
ence has proven that our mountain mothers, so 
often over-burdened with motherhood, welcome the 
teaching. 


EDUCATION IN CoMMUNITY, by May Cavin. 21 


* 
© € pages. 25c. Rural Co-operative Community, Tea- 


se 





asieiaAad 


berryport, New City, Rockland County, New York. 

The record of a give-and-take interchange, Pla- 
tonic style, of a group of pacifist idealists, com- 
mitted to co-operative living as a community refus- 
ing all use of violence and seeking ways and means 
to socialize themselves out of all greed, selfishness, 
egoism and all else that prevents peace and brother- 
hood; and the educational methods to use in such 
a quest. , 

CATHOLIC CHURCHMEN AND CO-OPERATIVES, by 
The Catholic Co-operative Committee. 28 pages. 
20c. National Catholic Rural Life 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Conference, 


A compilation of sayings by Catholic authori- 
ties on the co-operative movement—from encycli- 
cals of the popes, pronouncements of cardinals, 
The Catho- 
lics are leading in the organization of co-opera- 


bishops, priests, educators and others. 


tives. They are blessed with a leadership by their 
clergy that Protestants lack, standing, as all too 
many do, in fear of business opposition. 
THe Necro 1n America, by Maxwell Stewart. 
32 pages. 10c. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
$ feller Plaza, New York City. 


A summary of Gunnar Myrdal’s great two-vol- 
ume study of the Negro in America entitled, “An 
American Dilemna.’”’ Many authorities regard Myr- 
day’s work as the greatest yet made upon the prob- 
lem of a racial minority in a modern democracy. 
Maxwell Stewart always does a fine job and this 
is another of his many studies in the series of Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets dealing with current social, 
economic and political problems. 

THe EartH A CoMMON GROUND FOR CHIL- 
DREN: The spring-summer number of the South 
Today, Lillian Smith and Paula Snelling, editors. 
105 pages. 50c. Clayton, Georgia. 

The South Today, edited by Lillian Smith, au- 
thor of the best seller, “Strange [ruit,’’ and her 
co-worker, Paula Snelling, now in its eighth year, 
is now issued semi-annually at $1.00 per year. It 
is the. most courageous, outspoken journal in the 
South, especially when it speaks on the racial ques- 
tion. It is keen in analysis, penetrating and_bril- 
liantly written. This issue is devoted to the prob- 
lems of child education, not only in school but in 
home, through community environment and the pre- 
vailing patterns of social living. Included in this 


issue is a versified play entitled “Behind the 


Drums.” 

SOCIAL SECURITY; A joint statement by agricul- 
ture, business and labor. 34 pages with a study 
outline of 22 pages. The National planning As- 
sociation, 800—2Ist St. N.W. Washington, D.C. 
25 cents. 

Congress withdrew appropriations from the pres- 
ident’s national planning board. So a voluntary 
national planning board was organized, made up, 
very wisely, of representatives of agriculture, busi- 
ness and labor. They have agreed upon a joint 
statement in support of social security with many 
suggestions for its administration. The bad old 
days in which the poor, the wage and small income 
families suffered all the hardships of panics and 
depressions are on the way out. It is a matter of 
interest to all who labor for human welfare. The 
study outline is offered as a basis for study and 
discussion groups. Both documents are of great 
value. 
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Coming Events For Mountain Workers 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Executive Committee announces the annual 
meeting of the Council of Southern Mountain 
Workers will be held at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
beginning the night of the 15th and closing the 


afternoon of the 17th of March, 1945. 





THE OPPORTUNITY SCHOO! 
The 1945 session of the Opportunity School 
of Berea College marks its twentieth anniversary. 
In 1925, Miss Helen Dingman, then Secretary of 
the Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, and 
President William J. Hutchins, tried the unique ex- 
periment of a three-week folk school embedded 
on an academic campus. The Opportunity School, 
as it was named, proved its value, and has con- 
tinued to be offered each mid-winter. The leaders 
are members of the college staff who use the "living 
word” as their medium, and wide fields of new inter- 
ests and opportunities have been opened to the five 
hundred men and women of the Southern Moun- 
tains who have attended. Craft and vocational in- 
terests are filled through the industrial arts pro- 
gram of Bereau, and folk music, games and folk 
dancing give zest to the informal yet unified pro- 
gram. The directors are Miss Mary Dupuy and 
Miss Marie Marvel. The new session will be held 
February 6—26, 1945, where a reunion of its old 
students will be featured. Any inquiries may be 
addressed to Opportunity School, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky. 





THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL. 
Dec. 26, 1944-Dec. 30, 194 
The Council, with the cooperation of the Agri- 


Berea, Kentucky 


cultural Extension Service, University of Kentucky, 
and of the Department of Sociology, Berea College, 
announces the sixth Christmas Country 
School. The School will be held at Berea, Ken- 
tucky, Tuesday, December 26th, 1944 through Sat- 
urday, December 30, 1944. 


PURPOSE: 


Dance 


1. The fun of group dancing and singing. 

2. Guidance to leaders of groups planning to at- 
tend the Mountain Folk Festival, April 13, 14, 
1944. 


3. Instruction in the use of recreation materials 
suitable for teachers, social workers, ministers, etc. 
PROGRAM: 

The program will be selected from the fellowing 
activities : 

1. American square and contra dances; play- 
party games. 

English country, sword and Morris dances. 
Children’s singing games. 
Group singing. 


wm & W bo 


Discussion of recreation questions. 
PARTICIPATION: 

While all who attend the Country Dance School 
wil be expected to join in the activities, any per- 
sons who do not desire too strenuous a program 
may freely choose a limited schedule. 
ACCOMMODATION AND COSTS: 

Comfortable lodging for a limited number may 
be secured at Boone Tavern for $1.00-$1.75 per 
night; at Tourist Homes for 75c per night. Meals 
w.ll be served at Little Mamma’s Kitchen—Break- 
fast as ordered, Lunch, 60c, Supper, 60c. A fee of 
$3.00 will be payable to cover expenses. 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 

It is important for young people in the South- 
ern Highlands to take on recreational leadership in 
the:r own school, church, or community. In order 
to encourage them to do so, the Council of South- 
ern Mountain Workers is offering two Scholar- 
ships, not to exceed $12.50 each, for the Christmas 
Country Dance School. Application blanks may be 
obtained from Frank H. Smith, Berea, Ky. 
REGISTRATION DEADLINE: 

The School will not be held unless a sufficient 
registration to cover expenses has been received by 
December 1, 1944. 

FIRST AND LAST SESSIONS: 

The first meal will be supper on Tuesday, De- 
cember 26, at 6:00 p.m. This will be followed by 
a Country Dance Party in Woods-Penniman Audi- 
torium at 7:30 p.m. The last event will be break- 
fast on Sunday, December 31, 1944. 
LEADERSHIP: 

The leadership will be shared by various mem- 
bers of the group including Marie Marvel, Ruth S. 
White, Mrs. Raymond McLain, Bill Klein, Frank 
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Smith, and, it is hoped, Lynn Rohrbough. One of 
the chief values of the School will be this sharing of 
responsibility. 

For information address: Frank H. Smith, Box 


494, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


THE ANNUAL FOLK FESTIVAL. 

Mr. Frank H. Smith, Director, announces the 
next Folk Festival will be held, as usual, in Berea, 
April 14th—15th, 1945. 
announcement will appear in the Winter issue of 
Mountain Life and Work. 
Serea, Ky., for information, 


The program and fuller 


Write Mr. Smith at 





These two pictures of recreational plays at Hindman Community center illustrate both the type of 
work that pioneering mountain school does and thesort of folk games enjoyed at the Folk Festival. 
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CATHOLIC COOPERATIVE ACTION 


From Land and Home 


For two days the 118 inhabitants of the village 
of Westphalia, Iowa, have been welcoming guests 
from all parts of the United States, the West In- 
dies, and South America. Flags were flying every- 
where—from the church steeple, the porches of the 
homes of the village, from the school, and from the 
co-op store. Long lines of cars on the state-pa- 
trolled highways, could be seen from the air, as 
people arrived from the neighboring 


Nebraska. 


and High School Bands took turns in playing pop- 


crowds of 


counties of Lowa and The Community 


ular melodies. Farmers got up earlier than usual 


to do their chores. Guests housed in farmhouses 
volunteered to help, but many of them, city-bred, 
did not trust the cows and livestock at close range. 

The event was the commemoration of the Roch- 
dale Centennial. The people of Westphalia are al- 
most unconscious of the importance of their achieve- 
ments. Last the total 
done through their Co-Op was $200,000, with a 
saving of 22%, or $44,000. 


of business were done by all of the 37,587 small 


year amount of business 


[f that same amount 
towns and villages in the United States with a pop- 


ulation of under 500, it would amount to $7,571,- 
400,000—more than 7,571 millions of dollars 





and 
if the same amount were to be saved in each little 
community, the savings would amount to $1,665,- 
708,000. 
village with a deposit equal to Westphalia’s $80,- 


[f there were a Credit Union in every 


000, the aggregate capital would reach the stagger- 
ing amount of $3,028,560,000. 


This village, rising from the fertile soil of 


Shelby County, the product of Iowa’s riches, rep- 
resents the workmanship of men’s hands—the out- 
pouring of faith deep in their hearts. The ball 
park was erected by the people with lumber from 
The bricks of the beautiful 


their woods. 


church, built in the late 70’s, were made by the 


own 
pioneers. Across the street a modern co-op store 
replaced a dingy one-man’s store six years ago. 
Practically everything in the way of buildings has 
been constructed by the working together of one 
generation or the other. This story was brought 
out in word and song as Monsignor Ligutti inter- 
viewed men, women and children of the Westphalia 


Community on the Saturday night program. 


Sergengren, Managing Director, Credit 
Madison, Wis., 


Roy F. 
National 
stated that he believed there would be a rapid de- 


Union Association, Inc., 
velopment of credit unions within parish groups as 


soon as the war is over. 





The National Catholic Rural Life Conference 


under the dynamic leadership of Father Ligutti 
will hold no national convention this year out of 
respect for the war policy regarding conferences. 
But a group under his leadership is visiting vari- 
ous sections of the nation holding five-day confer- 
with church leaders. 


operatives, the attraction of rural life and the ne- 


ences They emphasize co- 
cessity of giving sustenance and foundation to rural 
living. 

One of their brotherhoods has established a 
model farm and experimental laboratory near Cin- 
cinnati. They say that “The school will not be an 
agricultural college in the strict sense, but will offer 
courses that will prepare priests and laymen for 
rural leadership. At the same time original re- 
search can be carried out on a small scale. No 
thought is entertained of competing with state lab- 
oratories or state institutions; rather work will be 
planned in connection with these estab:ishments, 
making use of all the assistance they afford.” 

“A financial 
families on the land and to settle young people on 


program to help keep Catholic 


farms will also be undertaken.” 

“Msgr. Ligutti emphasises the four aims of the 
Conference: to care for the under-privileged Cath- 
olics living on the land; to keep on the land Catho- 
lics who are now on the land; to settle more 
Catholics on the land; to convert the non-Catholics 
on the land.” He says: “American family life is 
in peril unless we realize immediately that large 
American cities are not reproducing themselves and 
that only on the land or through a system of home- 
steading will fathers and mothers find the atmos- 
phere that is really conducive to family life.” 

In the session on cooperatives, tribute was paid 
to the important role of Catholic leaders in Nova 
Scotia and in the United States in supporting and 
encouraging the growth of the credit union and 


cooperative movement. 
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' The year that is drawing toward its close has 
a @ ...: filled with the blessings of fruitful fields and 
healthful skies. ‘To these bounties, which are so 
constantly enjoyed that we are prone to forget the 
source from which they come, others have been 
added, which are of so extraordinary a nature that 
they cannot fail to penetrate and soften the heart 
which is habitualiy insensible to the ever-watchful 
providence of almighty God. 

In the midst of a civil war of unequalled magni- 
tude and severity, which has sometimes seemed to 
foreign states to invite and provoke their aggres- 
sions, peace has been preserved with all nations, or- 
der has been maintained, the laws have been re- 
spected and obeyed, and harmony has prevailed 
everywhere, except in the theater of military con- 
flict; while that theater has been greatly contracted 
by the advancing armies and navies of the Union. 

Needful diversions of wealth and of strength 
from the fields of peaceful industry to the national 
defense have not arrested the plow, the shuttle, or 
the ship; the ax has enlarged the borders of our 
settlements, and the mines, as well of iron and coal 
as of the precious metals, have yielded even more 
abundantly than heretofore, Population has steadily 

. arpa notwithstanding the waste that has been 
© made in the camp, the siege and the battlefield; and 
the country, rejoicing in the consciousness of aug- 
mented strength and vigor, is permitted to expect 
continuance of years with large increase of free- 

dom. 

No human counsel hath devised, nor hath any 
mortal hand worked out these great things. They 
are the gracious gifts of the Most High God, who, 
while dealing with us in anger for our sins, hath 
uevertheless remembered mercy. 

It has seemed to me fit and proper that they 
should be solemnly, reverenfly, and gratefully ac- 
knowledged as with one heart and one voice by the 


Lincoln’s War Thanksgiving Proclamation 


whole American people. I do, therefore, invite my 
fellow-citizens in every part of the United States, 
and aiso those who are at sea and those who are 
sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and ob- 
serve the last Thursday of November next as a day 
of thanksgiving and praise to our beneficent Father 





Lincoln’s Birthplace 


who dwelleth in the heavens. And I recommend to 
them that, while offering up the ascriptions justly 
due to Him for singular deliverances and blessings, 
they do also, with humble penitence for our nation- 
al perverseness and disobedience, commend to His 
tender care all those who have become widows, or- 
phans, mourners, or sufferers in the lamentable civil 
strife in which we are unavoidably engaged, and 
fervently implore the interposition of the almighty 
hand to heal the wounds of the nation, and to re- 
store it, as soon as may be consistent with the Di- 
vine purposes, to the full enjoyment of peace, har- 
mony, tranquility, and union. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this third day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the eighty-eighth. 

Abraham Lincoln 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


“The right to a useful and remunerative job in 
the industries, or shops or farms or mines of the 
Nation ; 

“The right to earn enough to provide adequate 
food and clothing and recreation ; 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell his 
products at a return which will give him and _ his 
family a decent living; 

“The right of every businessman, large and 

@.:::1, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom from 
unfair competition and domination by monopolies 


’ at home or abroad; 
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“The right of every family to a decent home; 

“The right to adequate medical care and the 
opportunity to achieve and enjoy good health; 

“The right to a good education ; 

“The right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, accident and 
unemployment ; 

“All of these rights spell security. And after 
this war is won, we must be prepared to move 
forward, in the implementation of these right,s to 


”” 


nef goals of human happiness and well-being. 
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